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A FALSE CRY. 
THXO a people of conservative instincts, a people 
averse to unnecessary changes, such as the Amer- 
icans are. there is a great charm in the maxim that 
Political par- 
ties in the possession of power—the ‘ins “—who 
wish nothing better than to be “let alone.” will, 
whenever possible, take advantage of this tendency 
of the popular mind, and use that maxim as a con- 
venient text in their exhortations. The Republicans, 
for instance, in-this campaign make a great effort to 
bring the conservative sentiment of the country to 
their side by picturing the present administration, its 
acts, and its policies, as the very embodiment of the 
‘well enough,” which not to let alone would be a 
dangerously reckless venture. But prudent citizens, 
before permitting themselves to be seduced by the fair- 
sounding ery, will carefully inquire whether the ex- 
isting condition of things is really “well enough,” 
and also whether it can be let alone--in fact, whether 
it will let itself alone. The result of such an inquiry 
will hardly be favorable to the Republican preten- 
sion. 
President HARRISON owes his reputation as a 
* well-enough” man at the head of the national gov- 
ernment in no small measure to the circumstance 
that lhe was opposed in the National Republican 
Convention by an uncommonly unsavory lot of pol- 
iticians. Compared to them his supporters appeared 
very respectable, and the contrast caused men to re- 
flect how much less safe and less creditable the con- 
duct of the government would have been lad the 
influences in the Republican party leading the oppo 
sition to Mr. HARRISON been intrusted with power. 
But examined independently of this contrast. the 
‘well enough” appears somewhat overbalaneed by 
things which decidedly should not be Jet alone. 
How flagrantly Mr. HARRISON violated his solemn 
pledges with regard to the reform of the civil service, 
and how seandalously he, the dispenser of the public 
patronage. misused his official influence over the vast 
body of federal office-holders in securing his own re- 






































it is wise to ‘let well enough alone.” 
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nomination, has already been set forth in these col- 
umns. To the manner in which our foreign affairs 
have been conducted by Mr. HARRISON there has lard- 
ly been as much attention devoted in public discus- 
sion as it deserves: for in several important instances 
well-established principles of international law and 
the teachings and precedents of our own history were 
so rudely set aside, and recklessly assumed rights as- 
serted in a spirit so aggressive, that if this method of 
dealing with foreign nations be deemed well enough 
to be let alone, international embroilments of a na 
ture by no means honorable to this republic will be 
the almost inevitable consequence. 

It is true Mr. HARRISON'S declaration made at Al 
bany with regard to the free coinage of silver lad 
at the time a reassuring effect upon the publie mind. 
Sut it is also true that Mr. HARRISON signed the sil 
ver bill of 1890, which, if let alone,will land our mon- 
etary system, as surely as free coinage itself, on the 
silver basis; and it is well remembered that the pas 
sige of this dangerous law might easily have been 
avoided had a firm hand been at the helm of affairs. 
{t is no less true that the present management of the 
Treasury Department is such in point of financial 
ability as to command the confidence of the business 
community in a less degree than any administration 
of that department during the last thirty years. 

This is hardly well enough to be let alone. 
As to the tariff. the desire of the beneficiaries of 
























































-ufacturers to a large extent. 
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to be until a settlement is effected by a majority so 
large that it will be tantamount to general acquies- 
cence.” We are, then, never to get rid of the tariff 
agitation until au agreement is reached by the people 
with substantial unanimity. Mr. BLAINE, of course, 
has in his mind a substantially unanimous agree- 
mient, not on the mere theoretical principle of protec- 
tion, for that admits in its application an almost lim- 
itless variety of degrees, but upon some definite 
measure of protection that would be considered 
** well enough ” to be ‘‘Jet alone” by all, or nearly 
all, parties concerned. When will that be? When 
will all, or nearly all, the manufacturers think that 
they—each one of them-—have enough of the legisla- 
tive favor? When will all, or nearly all, the con- 
sumers think that the manufacturers have not too 
much of it? Evidently never. The “let well enough 
alone” millennium, as far as the tariff is concerned, 
will never come so long as we have protection for 
protection’s sake. 

But Mr. BLAINE, as a historian, should remember 
one period in our history when there was a substan- 
tially unanimous agreement on this subject among 
the American people. It was under the famous 
tariff of 1846. when the protective system had been 
abandoned. Mr. BLAINE, in his Twenty Years in 
Congress, describes this period as follows: ‘‘The 
tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue, and 
the business of the country was in a flourishing con- 
dition. Money became very abundant after the year 
1849, large enterprises were undertaken, speculation 
was prevalent, and for a considerable period the pros- 
perity of the country was general and apparently 
genuine. After 1852 the Democrats had almost un- 
disputed control of the government, and had gradu- 
ally become a free-trade party. The principles in- 
volved in the tariff of 1846 seemed for the time to be 
so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance 
to it ceased, not only among the people, but among 
the protective economists, and even among the man- 
So general was this 
acquiescence that in 1856 a protective tariff was not 
suggested or even hinted at by any one of the then 
parties which presented Presidential candidates.” 
This period of economic agreement was interrupted 
by the civil war with its revenue necessities, which 
overruled all economic considerations. But now that 
we are at peace, would it not be wise to return’ to 
that policy which once proved really ‘‘ well enough” 
to be ‘let alone’? 


CONSERVATIVE CANADA. 

Tuk Dominion government is in the possession of the 
Conservative party, and it is the settled policy of the people 
who revere the memory of Sir JoHn MacponaLpD to make 
Canada independent of the United States. They are pos- 
sessed by the protective and paternal theories of government, 
and fully believe that it is a country’s duty to produce all 
that its people need. 

An illustration of this policy is the recent action of the 
Dominion government with reference to the rebates of tolls 
granted to vessels carrying grain to Canadian ports through 
the Welland Canal. In itself, the cause of dispute is about 
the most petty that ever agitated the councils of two coun- 
tries, and a patriotic citizen of the United States who under- 
stands the subject cannot but regret that his own govern- 
ment has played any part whatever in the wretched comedy. 
Even the Canadian politicians who are responsible for the 
adoption of the policy of discrimination against the ports on 
the southern shore of Lake Ontario are not very proud of 
their achievement. 

Two large governments have taken up a purely local con- 
test, and have become the ardent champions of rival cities. 
The people of Kingston in Ontario wanted their city to be 
the extrepot of the grain that naturally went to Ogdensburg, 
and to please them the Dominion government violated the 


spirit if not the letter of the Treaty of Washington, and per- 
mitted boats consigned to Canadian ports to navigate the 
In order to retaliate for this 
onslanght on American interests, the President has levied 


Welland Canal free of charge. 


twenly cents a ton on grain passing through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal on its way to Canadian ports. 


The disproportion between the interests involved and the 
powers engaged in protecting them makes the incident a 
farce, but it was not concluded by Mr. HARRISON’s procla- 


















































































































































mation. The Canadians met the twenty-cent tax by an act 
which has not yet found its way into the newspapers. The 
canal authorities, the Harbor Board, and the transportation 
companies have assumed the burden of this half-cent a 
bushel, and, so far-as its owners are concerned, grain is 
carried through the Sault Ste. Marie to Canadian ports just 
as cheaply as it was before the President undertook to tax it 
in the interest. of Ogdensburg. The Canadian people are 
taxing themselves to the extent of the inconsiderable sum 
involved in order that Kingston may continue to receive 
grain that would more naturally go to its rival on the other 
side of the lake, 


protection to be let alone in the enjoyment of their 
profits is easily understood. They remind us of the 
slaveholders in old times who constantly protested 
that the only wish of their hearts was to be let 
alone. But the trouble was and is that other people 
were not let alone by slavery, and are not let alone 
by the tariff. Neither slavery nor the protective 
systeny was ever satisfied with what it had. When 
slavery eneroached upon the domain consecrated 
to free labor, and when the protective system put 
the consumer under constantly heavier contribu- 
tion, the demand to be let alone could be returned 
with emphasis, and the natural conclusion is that 
grasping interests which will not let alone others, 
cannot be Jet alone themselves. 

There is in Mr. BLaINne’s public letter of September 
3d a sentence opening a signilicant prospect of the 
future. He says, * The issue of the greatest conse- 
quence is the tariff on imports, and it will continue 


Presumably the controversy will be permitted to drop at 
the end of the present season. The subject is not worth the 
uproar that has been made over it, while whatever the pol- 
Hiclans may be willing to do with the public money, the 
shareholders in the Canadian transportation companies will 
soon tire of a patriotic policy that costs them a quarter of 
a cent on every bushel of grain that they carry. 

As a bit of contemporary political history the incident is 
valuable. The spirit of Conservative Canada is admirably 
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exhibited by it. The men who are now guiding the de:: 
nies of our northern neighbor have adopted the policy “ 
Canadians should be defended from the commercial rij ave 
of the United States. They insist that their marke 4 
be chiefly for Canadian products, and they regard the jc, 
of free trade between the two countries with horror 1. 
importation of American goods, in their opinion, js in ; 
nature of a hostile invasion, and instead of addin 
country’s wealth, is a sign of commercial depression 
most minute Canadian interest is not too small for the s« 
tude of the Conservative government, as is shown }, 
fact that it is perfectly willing to pay the price of diver 
a few thousand bushels of wheat from Ogdensburg to K 
ton. 

Canada is going through experiences with whic, 
United States is familiar, It is putting its hand jy: 
pocket to enrich itself. It is dominated by a party w; 
has faith in the hot-house principle of industrial dey... 
ment. Its tariff tax is much lighter than our own: jy, 
Conservatives remain in a majority, an increase of ities j. 
merely a question of time. Few things grow more ry.) 
than a protective tariff; and if the Conservative policy oo); 
tinues to prevail, there will come a time when | +. 9 
forty-five or fifty per cent. will prevent the re; 
recent campaign cries intended to discourage the ani: 
sentiment by pointing to the enormous duties paid. : 
necessaries of life by the unfortunate people of the U), 
States. 

So long as this policy is dominant, it is idle to hope i. 
anything like commercial union or even general reciproci: 
between the two countries. In the mean time it beliow\,< 
the people on this side of the line not to make too much «1 
of little, not to be too prone to reprisals, and not to create « 
national issue out of a few bushels of grain. Mr: Harn 
8ON’s proclamation has not changed the state of things. Tic 
Canadian grain boats are not burdened by his tax, for i: i< 
borne by others. Ogdensburg is just as badly off as it was 
before the edict went forth, and Kingston is just as well off, 
If the Dominion wants to carry on this little grain business 
at its own expense, it will be guilty of an economic folly 
and it will do a wrong to American shippers; but a nation 
of 65,000,000 people cannot afford to compete with Canada 
or any other power in a retail business. 
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THE ABUSE OF INJUNCTIONS. 

Nor all of the criticism 

that has fallen upon Jus- 
tice BARNARD, of the Su- 
preme Court, for his Fire 
Island injunction is exclu- 
sively deserved by him. 
The prevailing practice of 
the courts in the liberal 
granting of ex parte in- 
junctions is itself largely 
at fault. Justice Bar- 
NARD’S act was peculiar 
only in attempting to ap- 
ply to the Governor of 
the State and the Health 
Officer of the Port the same 
looseness of method and freedom in the exercise of the re- 
straining power of the court that, applied to private individ 
uals and corporations, has frequently brought undeserved 
disaster and sometimes ruin upon them. 

Private cases of this character generally are allowed | 
pass almost unnoticed, their history known only to tho» 
personally interested. But the granting of the Fire Islanc 
injunction gave an unusual shock to the community. A 
great. public danger and a great emergency were beins 
faced. This judicial mandate, suddenly and without oppor 
tunity to guard against it, struck down and made powerle>~ 
the strong arm of the law that had been raised to ward of! 
the danger and to relieve the emergency. To the people 1! 
was the law arrayed against the law. By remarkable goo! 
fortune two circumstances intervened. One was thie exts! 
ence of the statute forbidding the granting of injunction- 
against State officers except at General Term, and upo! 
notice; the other was the fact that the General Term of tli 
district chanced to be in actual session at the time, to dir - 
solve the invalid order. If either of these conditions hac 
been wanting, all the circumstances point to the culmin: 
tion of an extraordinary crisis. Justice BARNARD's dis-cn! 
ing opinion at General Term leaves little doubt that if tl: 
matter had depended upon his judgment alone he woul: 
have continued the injunction. 

That would have presented a remarkable issue betwee 
the powers and functions of the highest judicial and exec: 
tive branches of the State government. It is well there wu 
no occasion to press it to a final decision. High legal au- 
thorities express grave doubts whether any power resided 
in the Supreme Court to restrain the Governor; but 2 con 
flict over the question must have proved Jumiliating and 
demoralizing. If, however, the occasion had arisen, Gov 
ernor FLOWER has given evidence by the prudence. sagacnly, 
and energy he displayed throughout the whole trying ¢P- 
isode that he would have met such a painful but extreme 
emergency in an equally determined and efficient manne) 
and found some method consistent with the dignity of h'- 
high oftice and a proper respect for the Supreme Court t 
land the passengers from the Cepheus upon Fire Islat 
before the storm broke on Tuesday night of last wet 
There are dictates of common humanity higher and mi 
binding even upon our highest executive officers than | 
letter of statutes or the mandates of courts. And whate’ 
decision might finally have been reached in the courts a> 

the power of the judge to restrain certain executive & 

a still higher law would have sustained the Govern 

overstepping the possible limits of authority to relieve «-< 
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save the passengers on the Cepheus from thelr wretched 
plight. : 

The lesson of the occurrence should not be lost upon the 
bench or the Legislature. The wisdom of the statute in re- 
quiring prior notice to State officers before injunctions can 
issue against them has been demonstrated in the Quarantine 
case. But the spirit of that law might well be extended to 
suits between private individuals. Immediate injunctions 
must sometimes issue to prevent great injustice. Such 
cases, however, are extremely rare. In nearly all instances 
prior opportunity to be heard may be given, as it might 
jave been in the Fire Island case, without sacrificing any 
rivhts. Frequently this would result in the withholding of 
auy injunetion, and perhaps save the defendants from ir- 
reparable injury. Injunctions should either be granted 
with greater caution, or the broad discretion now vested in 
tue judges should be limited by law. 


THE EARLY ELECTIONS. 

Tue elections for State officers in Vermont and Maine, 
and in Maine for Representatives in Congress, have a cer- 
tain significance which it would be easy to exaggerate, but 
which cannot be denied. Vermont is mainly devoted to 
agriculture, has no very large cities within its borders, but 
has a considerable manufacturing interest. Owing to its 
sheep industry, the farmers have been strongly in favor of 
the protective tariff, and the State is traditionally Republi- 
can. The party leaders there, it may be added, are among 
the best in the Union, and the mass of the party is above 
the average in intelligence and character. Maine has more: 
manufacturing and a more extensive trade. It also has 
more * politics,” and, owing to the leadership of Mr. BLaIng, 
the party organization in the State has been very aggressive, 
and has always been guided with reference to national poli- 
tics. Each of the States voted this year under a reformed 
ballot law of an effective character. In Vermont there was 
an energetic canvass, with some eminent outside speakers, 
including Mr. McKrixuey. In Maine there was a very thor- 
ough canvass indeed, under the immediate and vigilant 
guidance of Mr. JoserpH MANLEY, Mr. BLAINe’s veteran 
manager. Senator ALLIson, Mr. Farrcuitp, Mr. CaBor 
Lopes, Mr. REep—the strongest speaker in the party—can- 
vassed the State, and Mr. BLArNg, though unable to speak, 
wrote a letter for this particular occasion, which was put in 
the hands of every voter. There can be no doubt that the 
Republicans did everything that they could to secure at 
least their full vote; early in the campaign they hoped to 
increase it. 

The result in both States is very disappointing to them. 
In Vermont the majority is the smallest that has been given 
in a Presidential year since the close of the war. In Maine 
the loss is even greater. The vote was more full than in 
Vermont, and the plurality has fallen by one-third. It may 
be even lower when all the returns are in. There may bea 
dozen explanations for this fact, but the one cause which 
can hardly be ignored is that more men voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Mr. REED’s case is particularly instructive. 
In 1890 he had a brilliant victory, with a majority of 4777. 
This year his majority will not be more than 2000. 

How far are these facts to be trusted as an indication of 
the course of public opinion? Not far enough, certainly, to 
make the result in November sure. But so far as they go, 
they can have but one meaning. In Maine it is probable 
that the disaffection of .Mr. BLAINE’s personal adhefents 
counted for a good deal. That tends to show that it will 
count for something in other States, but probably not for so 
much relatively. But it may be reasonably assumed that 
the Republican policy of extreme protection has not won 
increased confidence, has not even retained the confidence 
formerly given it, and that the Democratic policy has not 
excited either aversion or apprehension in these States. We 
know of no part of the country in which this is not likely 
to be equally true, 


“THE QUALITY OF MERCY.” 

Reapers of Mr. HowkE1.s’s novel under this title are al- 
ready aware how he has made the fiction to serve an im- 
portant social purpose, and how, to borrow the expression 
of an old English writer, he “drives straight at practice.” 
Qur current convention is that the didactic novel cannot be 
x good novel, and it is really as empty a convention as that 
which it has supplanted, to the effect that the didactic novel 
tuust be a good novel if the ‘‘ moral lesson ” is well chosen 
and unflinchingly inculeated. Whether we have borrowed 
our Jatest convention from the French ‘art for art” or de- 


‘vloped it of ourselves does not much matter. It is equally 


-verset by the works in which Mr, HowE..s has, we do 
uot say solved, but, at all events, most impressively and pow- 
lly propounded, the social problems of our time and 
utry. Neither his observation nor his description, his 
‘wcuity of receiving or of reproducing impressions, has ever 
» conspicuous and attractive as in these later novels. 

I" is very satisfactory for the admirer of these works to 
‘ive their power acknowledged and their lesson impressed 
‘» persons who are concerned with the problems involved 
' oer than with the workmanship by which the problems 
sei forth—that is to say, by readers who approach them 

i purposes distinctly not literary. The literary critic 
uot fail to do justice to the art involved, though he may 
‘in his doubts about the reality of which the novel gives 

_ so distinct an impression. It happens that a curiously 

‘t verification of The Quality of Mercy has been furnished 

. leading journalist, who has imparted it to the author in 
‘ler so strangely interesting as to be very well worth pub- 


dug: 


Jnst as your story was appearing, a lady came to me in deep 
vss. Her husband bad formerly been in the employ of a 
- corporation. He had embezzled money, and had ‘ skipped.’ 
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The alternative offered by the company was banishment or tm- 


prisonment. She me to see if a compromise could not 
be effected, But the matter had gone a little too far, and was 
then in the hands of the district attorney. The detectives were 
on his track. A few weeks after I learned of the case, the 
man was caught, I doubt if there was anybody who read your 
story with deeper interest than I did, knowing all the circum- 
stances of this case. The man, though not wealthy, held a good 
social position, and the blow was a great one. He was terribly 
punished before he got into juil at all. I succeeded in getting 
his sentence abbreviated to a term of one year, feeling that the 
man was penitent and that he was worth saving,and the com- 
pany was not disposed to be vindictive. After he went.to the 
House of Correction, he was placed in charge of the library. 
I felt a little delicate about sending him your book, but told him 
how it had affected me. He was much interested to see it, so 
last week I sent him a copy. I received yesterday the following 
letter: 

“Your very kind letter with the book, the Quality of Mercy, 
came to my hand in due time. I was very much interested in the 
book from beginning to end. It seems to me that unless a per- 
son has been a defaulter, and has passed through what Northwick 
did, it would be impossible for him to give such a correct descrip- 
tion of such a man. Northwick’s case was so much like mine (I 
might say identical with it), and the feelings and actions of the 
man described so true to life, that it seemed as though it must be 
a story of my own life up to the time he returned to his children. 
I think if I had read the book ten years ago, it would have made 


‘me stop and think what my mode of life would lead to in the end. 


It seems to me that if every man who handles other people's 
money could read this book, the effect would be far-reaching mor- 
ally. Ican only say that I think the author a wonderful judge of 
human nature.’” 


We are all familiar with the documentary novelist, who 
amasses his facts before he goes to work, and thereby pro- 
duces glorified police reports. But that is a very different 
case from the present, in which the documents come after 
the work of art, and attest the verity of the novelist’s de- 
ductions. The testimony of this letter is one which perhaps 
no novelist has ever received before, and of which the au- 
thor of The Quality of Mercy has every reason to be proud. 


THE GROWING POPULARITY OF NIGHT. 


Tue flattering prospect of the organization of a club in 
New York which shall provide its members with acceptable 
shows between the hours of ten and one at night is an inter- 
esting indication of the gradual fading out of any prejudice 
that may have heretofore obtained in this town in favor of 
the garish day. There are twenty-four hours in the solar 
day, all of which are good and all valuable. Which are the 
best is a question that involves considerations of individual 
taste, and of the uses to which it is proposed that they shall 
be put. The simpler society is, the earlier hours it keeps; 
the more luxurious it grows, the later it goes to bed. From 
time immemorial there has been a popular feeling that the 
best use to which the later hours of the night can be put is 
sleep. How far that is a prejudice rooted far back in times 
when artificial light was scarce and dear is a mooted ques- 
tion which is easier discussed than determined. In a varie- 
ty of contemporary occupations men are kept busy until 
the small hours, and in some of them all night long. But 
wages for night-work are higher than for labor of the same 
duration in the daytime, and in that fact appears a practical 
concession of the superiority of daylight to work in. Wheth- 
er it is intrinsically better for purposes of toil or not, the vast 
majority of workers prefer it for those ends, and the demand 
for it being greater, it is worth more. 

But whether it is as good a time to play in is another 
question, the answer to which is to be sought among the 
people who are the most expert in answering themselves. 
The verdict of such persons seems to be that the night is as 
much fitter for pleasure as the day is for work. The more 
people there are in any community whose chief employment 
is diversion, the later the fashionable dinner hour grows, 
and the later balls begin and clubs and restaurants keep 
open. Hilarity jars by daylight, but at night it sparkles like 
a jewel in a proper setting. It even seems as though the 
night had been so far less profaned by labor than the day 
that the doom of Adam was less upon it, and it was less sub- 
ject to the soberness of spirit that that doom involved. 

There is a familiar rhyme which connects health, wisdom, 
and easy circumstances with going to bed betimes and rising 
early. That old couplet, though much disparaged in these 
days, has much reason in it. But for the Vaudeville Club 
it will have no terrors. The gentlemen who are associated 
in that aggregation are not in it to make money, or to get 
wise, or to benefit their livers. They are looking for amuse- 
ment pure and simple, and whether they find it in observa- 
tion of the flashing legs of Miss Lorrie Conuins or in Mlle. 
GUILBERT’S enlivening vocalities, there is no question but 
that they have chosen the right hours for the uses they in- 
tend. 

There are working-men even in that notorious cage of 
night-birds the House of Commons.. Many men can stay 
up until two in the morning a good many nights running, 
and still do a deal of business next day. Particularly is this 
true in this city, where so large a proportion of the work in 
many avocations is done after ten in the morning and before 
five in the afternoon. There are many very laborious men 
on the Vaudeville Club’s published list. Nevertheless, the 
club’s success, if it succeeds, will be a significant sign of the 


growing prevalence of a leisure class in the American me- 
tropolis. 


ARTISTIC BILL-POSTERS. 

Arr has been reeently enlarging its jurisdiction, and with- 
in the week there have appeared upon the dead walls of the 
city some most marvellous pictures of dancing women— 
marvellous, that is, in relation to their surroundings and 
their purpose, accurate in drawing, rich in color, and most 
artistic in composition; and on them is printed the legend, 
‘* After CHERET.” 


CuHERET is the designer and creator of artistic bill-posting 
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tn Parts. We in this country have seen the gradual evolu- 
tion of the poster from the crude vulgarities of the first pic- 
tured attempts. We have noted the employment of photo- 
graphic reproductions. We have seen the signs of skilful 
drawing, and have realized that the lithographer has grown 
more deft with his colors, and that he has learned the advan- 
tage of the aid of trained intelligence in combining and ton- 
ing them. 

Years ago WILKIE CoLLIns conceived that there would 
be great effectiveness in a fine bill-poster, and when he pro- 
duced his Woman in White as a play, he prevailed upon 
FRED WALKER, one of the leading water-colorists of his day, 
to draw the picture for his posters. The block was cut, too, 
by one of the first engravers of his time, a man who rarely 
touched the graver himself. The picture was the talk of 
the kingdom. 

And now France, jealous of its art, most careful to exclude 
whatever may be meretricious, has decorated .an artist for 
the work he has done on posters. CHERET has made France 
talk of posters as England once talked of WALKER’s figure 
of the Woman in White that decorated the dead walls from 
one end of the land to the other. CHERET wears tbe ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor because he has made the art of post- 
ers pleasing and true. : 

And why is not France right in recognizing that true art 
may be employed in beautifying even the bill whose doom 
is to be pasted on a brick or wooden wall? At any rate, 
what country is there that can afford to condemn anything 
that France may do concerning art? 
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ts OOD-MORNING, Pop. Thought I'd give you 
a surprise. Glad to see me? Course you are. 
J such a help in the counting-room, I'd come 
a good deal oftener if you'd have a carpet on 
Go right on working. You needn’t mind me. I won't 
do any mischief,nor make myself a bit of a nuisance. I can 
to poke round a place like this. What is this funny-looking 
thing here in the corner with an iron wheel at the top? ‘A 
haven't the least idea what it means. Never mind. One 
thing at atime, We live to learn. I feel almost fitted to 
Really? Where does she sit?) Oh, in that room. Do they 
\eur nien’s clothes? Is’pose when they aren’t playing on 
crs. [should like to be one myself; 1 am sure they have 
ively times, 
What is the use of all these papers? Oh, how dusty they 
Writer. Pop dear, do you sit as still as this all day long 
nd keep so deadly silent? Dear me! I should think your 
How thin they look, and what a big nose you have! Kind of 
That’s why they call it aquiline, isn’t 
I 1) 
izing forehead, you really look like Napoleon? And 
idn’t know just what a soft-hearted old thing you 


You can hardly dissemble your delight. I’m 

‘ie floor, and wash these borrid dirty windows. 
always entertain myself, too; it’s kind of entertaining just 
letter-press’'? Oh! Well, the name is something, though I 
he a type- writer already. Do you have a type- writer? 
their little printing things they help entertain the custom- 
How can you work with your desk so littered up ? 
are’! You need a parlor-maid a good deal more than a type- 
> would get stuck together. They are shut awfully tight. 

ike an eagle’s beak. 

you know, sometimes, with that nose and chin and 
almost fancy there was something hard and 


se thin nostrils and that tight mouth. Ha! 
Whaat fea—isn’t it? 

Sow it L bother you, you must send me right.away, you 

know. Of course you'll never have the heart to do it. You 


see, It got awfully poky sitting alone up there at the house-— 
that’s the trouble with being an only child—when all at once 
I was struck with an idea, and so I took Towser, and ordered 
‘hens fo harness Fanny, and drove down here, you see. 
What are you writing? Do you mind my looking over 
ir shoulder? Tf it’s business, i sha’n’t be any wiser after 
Pye read it, you know, 





** *MiniviLie, May 30, 1889. 
Dear MerrtaM—I’m sorry to hear you are in such 
Its, sympathize with you the more because I am ina 
= al the same box myself. Times are hard, and the 
~ for the year squally. Money is uncommonly tight 

«ly, and rates proportionately high. Of course you can 

ys get What you need if, as in your case, you have the 
alent, 

; rade here is almost at a standstill. Our own mills 
) ve sure, running full time, but at a positive daily loss. 
Under the circumstances a loan is out of the question. 

ernative you hint at of selling a block of your stock 
‘ler for you to decide. I would make a strain to take 
ou conclude to sell. 


Although, as you know, lam heavily loaded now, and 





arier ALL. 


BY EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER. 

tis risky putting all your eggs in one basket, yet I remem- 
ber that you are your father’s son, and I am willing to stretch 
a point in your favor. Present quotation is 165, but the 
market is bearish, and the next ten days will see a decline 
all along the line. I don’t feel justified, therefore, in offer- 
ing you more than 150 net. Cable your decision. 

‘** Yours truly, JOSEPH SAWYER.’ 


‘* What a dear lovely old thing you are, Pop! 
you sit here doing good like this all the livelong time, and 
nobody ever knows of it. Why should you go and make 
such a strain to buy this man’s stock to help him out of a 
scrape, and when times are so hard, too? Are these shares 
of stock in our mills? Oh! And this man—who is he? 
What! the one that lives abroad? You don’t really mean it? 

‘*That makes me think. Do you know—of course you 
don’t; I forgot to tell you—old-Granny Norton reeled off 
such a yarn the other day. My goodness me, what a tongue 
she has! IfI ever get to gabble like that, 1 hope somebody ’!1 
put me to death. 

“*What did she say?’ Why, that’s it. Part of it was 
about you, but I was a long time in catching on. Do you 
mind my cracking a nut on your desk? You see, the old 
girl ran on reams and reams before I paid any attention. 
First it was all about the Merriams. She knew the whole 
story of the old man—Square Merriam she called him—about 
his coming here when there wasn'ta dozen houses in Mill- 
ville, with a pack on his back, nothing but a jack-knife in 
his pocket, and no clothes on, or something of that sort. I 
forget the details—how at first he went about peddling, 
then set up a little store, always trading with everybody, 
and always getting the best of the bargain, and so on; how 
he got the railroad to come here; how he started the express 
business; how at last he built the mill—a little bit of a mill 
at first—and kept on adding to it year after year till it grew 
to what it is. 

‘Where was I? Oh yes; I began to tell what she said 
about you! “T'was awful funny to hear her; you know 
What a chin she’s got, and how her nose hooks over; truly 
and really, take her sidewise and she looks exactly like an 
oki jackdaw. I never saw a jackdaw in my life, but I know 
precisely how it ought to look. 

‘* Well, as I was saying, she said you came to Millville a 
reguiar little ragamuftin—think of her telling me that, if you 
please!—that you hadn't a shoe to your foot, and that you 
earned your first money—your first ‘meal of vittles,” she 
said—by holding old Merriam’s horse in the street. I s’pose 
she thought she'd get a rise out of me with that. Ha! ha! ha! 
Just as if I cared how you earned your first ‘meal of vittles.’ 
The point is you did earn it, and you've earned a good 
many since, and mighty good vittles, too. I had a great 
mind to invite her to dinner on the spot and give hera good 
stuffing up. Those Nortons are all such a half-starved lot! 

‘*Then she went on such a rigmarole—I can never remem- 
ber it in the world—about old Merriam dying and young 
Dan getting shouldered out of the business and going off 
to Europe, where they—whoever she meant by they—kept 
sending him ever so much more money than he ought to 
spend, and thus set him going in a wild spendthrift career, 
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I s’pose * 


that he has run through all his fortune, and gane to the 
bow-wows, or something of that sort—I didn’t listen very 
particularly—and that the first thing folks knew you had 
got everything into your hands. and come out as manager 
of the mills and chief owner and all. Just as if you hadn't 
paid for everything you have! Did you ever hear of such 
an old magpie? 

‘* But now to business, Pop—for I came down on business. 
You never flattered yourself that this was a social call, did 
you? So? How well I dissembled! No, old darling; much 
as I dote on you I really haven’t time to waste visiting 
counting-rooms socially of a morning. No; the true end 
and aim of my coming this morning is that I want some- 
thing. 

‘**The old story’! “No such thing. Aren’t you ashamed? 
It is at least three days since I’ve asked for anything. Be- 
sides, what if it is an.old story? It ought to be an old story. 
You don’t expect me to suffer for the necessaries of life, do 
you? AsI have told you before I am one of the tempera- 
ments that require things, that really have to have things. 

‘** What is it now?’ Nothing much! Just a horse and 
wagon. What are you smiling at? Not any sort of a horse 
and wagon, but just one special particular kind. Now listen, 
that there may be no mistake: I want a young, stylish roan 
cob and a village cart. 

‘«* What's the matter with Fanny?” Matter enough. She 
is getting old and fat and lazy, and she is so self-willed 
that I fairly get hoarse, every time I go driving, persuad- 
ing her not to go after every big tuft of grass on the road- 
side. 

‘* There, Pop dear, now don’t pucker up your mouth in. 
that way! ‘That means more objections, and I am tired of 
objections. Besides, it really doesn’t make the least differ- 
ence how many you make. I am going to have the horse 
and wagon, do you hear? 

‘*Sh-sh! Not a word, I say! 
dear, good, dutiful Pop? Ah! so you have directed your 
letter. ‘Daniel Merriam, Esq., Rue Debrousses, near Pont 
de PAlma, Paris.’ Is he in Paris? No wonder he spends 
so much money. One more kiss, Pop. I really and truly 
must be going, for I left: Towser holding Fauny down in 
the yard. You have no idea how furny he looks with the 
reins in his mouth, and an air of responsibility that would 
put to shame an English coachman. Day-day! I am going 
at last in good -eafnest. I haven't plagued you much this 
morning, now, really and truly, have 1? I have been just 
as considerate as ever I could be, and you know you like 
to have me come to the counting-room: it brightens — 
up so. Goodness gracious me! is that Towser barking? It 
is, as sure as life; he has seen a cat and dropped the reins. 
Oh, dear, dear! I hope Fanny will have sense enough not 
to mind. Come home early, Pop dear, and take me driving. 
By-by!” 


Kiss me good-by, like a 


‘‘Not found one yet? What is the matter? Why, ’tis a 
whole month—do you realize? four long weeks—since I told 
you to buy it. The trouble is, you haven't been giving your 
mind to it. You think it is of no consequence. Well, now, 
I want to impress it upon you that it is of the very greatest 
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consequence, and you must attend to it at once. Do you 
hear—umph? 

-- Besides, it will do you good to get out-of-doors, away 
from this musty old office. How can you sit here from 
morning till night” I used to think you had to, but now I 
know you do it from choice. 1 think it is positively im- 
moral. : " 

‘What are in all these little tin boxes? ‘ Railroad secu- 
rities’! What are they? Bonds and things, do you mean? 
What are all those little tickets you are cutting off that lon 
paper? Oh! And what are they good for? Notreally! Anc 
this other box. and these big envelopes, are they full of bonds 
too” ‘Stock certificates’! And these on the table, with the 
writing on the back, are stock certificates too, I suppose. 

‘:* Por value received I have bargained, sold, assigned, and 
transferred, and by these presents do bargain, sell, assign, and 
transfer, unto Joseph Sawyer one hundred shares of the capi- 
tal stock named in the within certificate, and I do hereby 
constitute and appoint Joseph Sawyer my true and lawful 
attorney for me and in my—’ And here is Dan Merriam’s 
name down at the end. What does that mean? Is this that 
stock you were going to buy, or some more— : 

“Can't be bothered explaining everything’! What a 
dreadful crosspatch you are getting to be, Pop! 1 should 
think vou would take delight in explaining things to your 
only child, and developing her intellect. However, if you 
choose to be grumpy, all right. You. can hire somebody to 
be grumpy to, that's all. I'm going straight home. 

“Oh, well, if you didn’t mean it, that’s different. T'll ac- 
cept your apology, and we'll make up. And now for a re- 
ward I'll tell you my errand. 

* [don’t know whether I said anything about being over 
at the Bacons’ this morning. Well, I was, and found them 
all ina hurly-burly getting ready to go abroad. The whole 
family is going—Mrs. Bacon, Jack, and the two girls—and 
what do you think? Why, they want me to go with them. 
Isn't it a great chance? And such a delightful party, too; 
just like my own folks, you might say. They're going all 
over the Continent, and Mrs. Bacon says it needn’t Cost me a 
penny over twenty-five hundred dollars. Think of that! 
They will sail in three weeks; their passage will be taken 
next Monday. Now what do you say? 

‘You'll ‘think of it’? That’s right, dear! Think hard and 
fast, but—whisper in your ear—don’t take a great while 
about it! You see the time is awfully short, and there are 
oceans and oceans of things to do. 

To begin with, the very first thing for you to do is to 
draw me a check to buy my travelling outfit, and then I can 
be getting everything ready, don't you see, while you are 
doing the thinking. 

* Which is your check-book? That big flat one? There 
it is, then, ali open. Not a very big one, you know. Two 
hundred and fifty will do for a start. You see I’m not going 
to buy anything here beyond the barest necessaries. _T shat! 
wait till we get to Paris for my real shopping. When I 
am there,‘of course I shall get enough to last me for two 
or three years. It will be such a saving in the end. 


“Panis, Auquat 2d 

“Dearest Pop,--Such adorable times as I am having! 
What an unspeakable dunce I have been all these years not 
to come before! If you can conceive such a thing, [ actually 
like it better than Millville. 

+ What do we do” Everything. We're on the go every 
blessed minute of the time, and I positively ache with fatigue 
when night comes. But I like it. 

* Will you believe me, nobody understands a word of my 
French. And, you remember. I studied myself almost blind 
over it at home. . 

‘Things here are so different, anyway. You have to 
keep all the time remembering that you are not in Millville. 
The men, for instance, are awfully funny. They stare at 
vou as if— Why, if it wasn’t in France, you'd say it was 
positively impolite 

* What wax I going to tell? Oh yes—about what we do. 
Well, we begin right away after breakfast by going to be 
tried on, You see, we are all having clothes made at 
Worth’s. That takes all the morning. Then, when we are 
ready to drop, and are as hollow as drums, we have our 
lunech—breakfast @ da fork, they call it. In the afternoon 
we go shopping, and if there is any time left, for a drive in 
the Bois. Then after dinner—and such a dinner! I'll give 
Kate Maloney a few points on cooking when I get home, 
see if I don't—we go to the opera. 

Of course we have a lot more shopping to do. It’s 
three weeks nearly since we got here, and I haven't used 
my letter of credit quite up yet, so you can judge how little 
I have done. 

* There are droves of Americans here. We meet them 

everywhere—at the opera, at soiréex, in the galleries, etc.; 
and some of them are ever so nice. 
Please do remember what I told you about directing my 
letters! Of course I know Eliza Sawyer is my name, but 
it is so awfully Yankeefied; and Elise, as 1 told you before, 
means just the same thing, and is so much sweeter and 
easier to write. J do wish you would try and recollect that 
henceforth I am your devoted daughter, ULISE.”” 


Paris, August 20th. 
* Dariinc Pop,—Yes, we ure still here, and we go right 
on having the most heavenly times. We know lots and lots 
of people now, and some of them are just too lovely. I have 
strings of beaux. Between ourselves, Alice and Tilly Ba- 
con’s noses are a wee bit out of joint about it, and Mrs. Ba- 
con says, in that crispy little way of hers, when the fellows 
get what she considers too thick, ‘ Of course, Eliza’—the pains 
she takes to call me. Eliza!—‘ if you know these young gen- 
tlemen, and know that they are all right, and know that they 
are eur kind, my dear, I’ve nothing to say.’ 
“*Our kind! Isn't that delightful, Pop? You remem. 
ber what her kind is in Millville. But I’m not going to talk 
behind backs about the Bacons; don’t you think it for a 
minute, They have been ever so sweet to me, and, on the 
whole, they're nice folks in a way—that is, in their own way. 
* What now do you think? Why, we've made up a party 
to go to Switzerland—start next week—which reminds me, 
do, for pity’s sake, send me some money right straight away. 
They say vou can send it by telegraph. I’m sure I don’t see 
how. Isnt your cable address Sawyer Co.? 
* Yes, my letter of credit is all used up. Now don’t scold. 
1 couldn't help it, and IT will explain when I get home. 

‘As I said, we are going to Switzerland: it doesn’t cost 
so much there, you know, as it does in Paris. Some of the 
fellows are going with us. 
did. They just calmly invited themselves. Mrs. B. calls 
it brazen assurance, and I guess it is; but what can J do? 

‘There are only two of them going, both Americans: 

there are no foreign counts in mine, Pop. But the fun is, 


‘wher we get through. 


J didn’t invite them; nobody: 
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thece two are just as jealous as two peacocks. I really 
shouidn’t wonder if it turned out to be a duel. Now don't 
be scandalized or scared. Duels over here don’t hurt; they 
only knock off a shirt button or singe each other's whiskers, 
and then kiss and drink absinthe. 

‘Lest on the strength of the above you go leaping to the 
conclusion that I am flirting, 1 assure you, old darling, I am 
doing no such thing. I am simply pleasant (civil, as one of 
my British admirers says) to these men; just as pleasant to 
one as to the other. Mrs. B. can talk as much as she likes 
about my making fools of them, but it’s no such thing. 

‘‘ But here I am ‘way down to the bottom of, the last page, 
and so good-by. Have Fanny exercised every day without 


fail, and don’t let them overfeed Towser; and remember, 


whatever else you forget, that you are coming over in the 

fall to bring back ; 
~ ** Your loving daughter, Ex ise.” 
““InrTRRLAKEN, September 15th. 

«Dear Pop.—I can’t conceive how my last letter mis- 
carried unless I forgot to stamp it. I am vexed as I can be. 
It is an irreparable loss. You will never get such another. 
It was not only as bright as a button, but it told all about 
our scrapes Climbing the mountains, and all about my flirta- 
tions. 

* The Bacons are now united in the verdict that I am a 
born coquette.. I warn you beforehand, so that you may 
not mind them when you meet. And all because I have to 
keep peace between my two swains. 

‘“What am Ito do? One or the other of them gets sav- 
age every day, and I simply have to pacify him, which un- 
happily has the effect of immediately driving his rival to 
frenzy. It keeps me more or less busy, but prevents the 
time from hanging heavily on my hands. 

“Mrs. B. has taken a new tack; she is shuffling off her re- 
sponsibility of chaperon. She used to stay around and 
play propriety, but now she actually marches off and leaves 
me with the men. Ditto Alice and Tilly. 

‘* However, as you know, dear Pop, I am quite equal to 
the small task of paddling my own canoe, and if they want 
to sulk, why, sweet peace go with them! We have twice as 
good times after they are gone. Chaperons are a kind of 
nuisance anyway, and the next generation will do without 
them. / 

‘Don’t suppose all the Bacons act so! Jack has joined 
our forces. It is too absolutely funny to see all the men 
stick around me. I'm afraid there won’t be much of me left 
I am lifted and helped and hauled 
up tie rocks and mountains till I have a kind of dislocated 
feeling all over. I'm positive all my, limbs need resetting. 
1 am showered with cadeaur. Excuse me; that’s French for 
presents. Of course I object, but it does no good. One 
gives me something to-day, another something vastly finer 
to-morrow, and so it goes. 

* You will ask—you are always asking awkward ques- 
tions—what the end of it all is going to be. Honestly, Pop, 
between ourselves, I don’t know. A month ago I used to 
ask myself that question, and the only thing I could think 
of was to run away. 

‘* But now—this is a secret I’m going to tell you, Pop, and 
you must never breathe a word of it to a living soul till I 
give you leave! Now things are very different. For the 
past three weeks I have begun to see my way clearer. I 
have begun to make a distinction. Now I like one a great 
deal better than the other. 

‘*To tell you the out-and-out truth, Pop, I'm afraid I’ve 
fallen a little bit in love with one of them,.and it looks as 
though I should keep on falling. 

“In the first place, he is wildly in love with me— you 
never saw such a desperate case. In the next place, he is an 
American, and you remember what you have always said 
about foreign sons-in-law. In the third place, he is just as 
handsome as ever he can be, and has delightful free-and- 
easy manners. In the fourth place, he has sowed all his wild- 
oats, and I should judge from all I can hear he’s done his 
share of that kind of agriculture. But with regard to that, 
he’s through now. He is all done; he bas assured me of 
that, and that his dearest wish in life is to settle down. 
Now don’t you respect any man, Pop, that owns up his 
faults, and promises to turn over a new leaf? Of course 
you do; and as for this one, you couldn't resist him. 

** Another thing I’m bound to tell you—-he’s poor. He has 
made a clean breast of that, too, and says he has nothing left 
in the world. Will you think the less of him for that? 
Were you not once in the same case yourself? Have you 
not always said you had no opinion of these men whose 
only. capital in life is their grandfather's purse? 

**T tell you all this, Pop, because you ought—because I 
thought you would perhaps like to hear. This young man 
is nothing to me yet—that is, strictly speaking — and he 
may never be, but somehow I feel as if I wanted you posted 
about things the same as if you were here. However, you 
needn't pay any great attention to what I have said until 
you hear further. If anything happens, I'll cable you at 
once. Your own dear daughter, SLISE.” 


‘“* Sawyer Co., Millville, Connecticut. —Something has hap- 


pened; his name is Dan Merriam. ELISE.” 


FE. H. SOTHERN. 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


It is much more difficult to write about a man one knows 
than of a man of whom one knows but little. You are 
handicapped at the start by not being able to say those 
things which you know are the most important concerning 
him, which are most characteristic, and which go to show 
the manner of man he really is, because you have come by 
this knowledge through a more or less intimate association 
and as a friend, and not as a biographer. And what makes 
you best like him and the things you most admire in him 
are the very things, owing to the manner in which you have 
come by them, of which you must not speak in cold type 
which any one may read. I might, for instance—I would 
if I could—tell one story which would better illustrate Mr. 
Sothern’s character than two columns of dates and history, 
but which must be kept back because one cannot praise a 
man for doing what every one would consider only his duty, 
whether he ever had the chance to perform that particular 
duty himself or not. So I shall confine myself to telling 
those things which any one may know for the asking, and 
trust that they will be sufficient to awaken your interest in 
a most interesting young man. 

As every one knows, young Sothern started with a very 
decided handicap in the fact that he was the son of his 
father —a father who was at that time the most popular 
comedian in England, and possibly in this country as 
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well. People who do not stop to think may consider ¢} 
an advantage rather than a handicap, but that is bees... 
they have never tried, not only to make their own st a 
known, but to make people accept it in place of a 
already familiar. Young Fitzmaurice or young Irvi, 
Towers, or a young Smith or Jones, or any other boy act: 
who appears unheralded and unknown, is too insignifi ~ 
to be abused if he is bad, or while he is learning to —. 
ter, and is immoderately praised if he, from whom nothit : 
is expected, should show signs of talent. aes 
But with the son of E. A. Sothern it is a very differe,. 
matter. The moment he comes on the stage the critics « 
erect, and say, ‘‘Ah, this is Sothern’s boy, is it? What c.. 
he do?” And, instead of his coming on and going off w;:) 
as little notice as the insignificance of his part desery.. 
he is followed about the stage with the limelight of }\;- 
father’s fame, and whatever he does, no matter how crud: 
is conspicuous and emphasized. Add to this the fact 1)... 
the father does not want the son to go on the stage at » 
and you can see the young actor’s début is not encour 
ging. With a stern parent saying ‘I told you so” hehjin, 
the foot-lights, and the critics advising him to change |); 
name in front, young Eddie Sothern’s first year was not 
happy one. His first year began in 1879, at what was the» 
the Park Theatre, where he made his first appearance 
any stage in Sam. His father played the title rdle, and |), 
played a cabman, who brought in a trunk, and said, ** Half ,, 
crown, your honor. I think you won’t object.” His by-plan 
was to touch his hat, and to keep touching it from the time «: 
his coming on to his going off. Young Sothern was so intey: 
on this subtle piece of stage business that when his fathe 
turned on him sharply and asked, ‘‘ What are you waitin 
for?” he quite forgot about the half-crown, and continued 
to touch his hat and bob his head and wonder, in 2 blind {i 
of terror, what he was waiting for anyway. His father 
gave him the line in a whisper, but Sothern, who did yo 
then know that one can speak in an ordinary tone on the 
stage without being heard in front, thought that the wiv): 
house had understood his father’s prompting him, and w.. 
deeply hurt in consequence, and went off bitterly mortified 


‘So that was his first appearance, at the age of nineteen, as 4 


cabman, with one line to speak and a trunk to carry. To 
day he has made his father’s name as familiar to this decade 
as it was in the last, and has made himself a star who is 
quite alone and individual among the other stars of the 
American stage. He is at the head of what is virtually jis 
own company, and has plays written for him to order, jus: 
as other men have coats, and in place of cabmen’s parts and 
trunks to carry, he plays dukes and lords, and never carries 
anything less fine than a fresh pair of white gloves or a Vic 
toria Cross. But all these fine things only came after ten 
years’ waiting and working, and various up and various 
downs. 

Sothern passed the first year in his father’s company, and 
the year after that with John McCullough, when he would 
rush up stage, crying, ‘Fire! kill! destroy!” in a sleeve 
less tunic and fleshings. After that he went to England for 
a year, ‘and remained there until some time after the death 
of his father and mother, when he returned to this country, 
and again joined McCullough. In all of these years Mr. 
Sothern was simply learning. That is one of the advantages 
of the stage as a profession—it pays you while you are learn- 
ing. There is no one to pay a lawyer or a doctor or an en- 
gineer while he is learning, but the actor can always get 
something, even if he is only carrying a spear. In the time 
that followed the world did not go very well with Mr. E. H 
Sothern. He skips that part of his life when he is talking 
about himself,a thing which he does only under severe exter 
nal pressure. For that part of his life is filled with rather 
ungrateful memories of unpaid salaries and unkept promises. 
of companies stranded in the middle of the season, and man- 
agers who were stranded almost before the season began 
These are undoubtedly unpleasant recollections; but when 
one considers the way he overcame them, and in the light 
of his success, one would think he should rather be proud of 
them than otherwise, and of having risen so quickly and 
permanently out of such thankless beginnings. 

People who have succeeded always like to put their finger 
on the spot where their success began, as people who miss 
the train which later runs into an open switch like to think 
that their lives were spared because they stopped to take 
a second cup of coffee. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for that second 
cup!” they say. The spot from which Mr. Sothern dates the 
turn in his fortunes is situated'on some part of Broadway 
Mr. Sothern was going down this thoroughfare one day in 
dejected and discouraged spirit; managers did not seem to 
want him, the public had not learned to know him well 
enough to forget him,and even the papers left him alon: 
In this desperate frame of mind he met a friend who asked 
him to come and hear a man read a play. The fact that Mr 
Sothern did go to hear this play read shows how desperate 
his condition was. The play was very bad, and Sothern, on 
being asked his opinion, said so to the author. A year later 
the author succeeded in getting the play placed upon the 
stage, and telegraphed wildly over the United States for Mr 
Sothern, who was then travelling, to drop his present en- 
gagement, to return to New York, and play the villain in the 
piece. This Mr. Sothern did, not because he thought h¢ 
could play a villain, but because he had not received «ny 
salary for twelve weeks. On his return Sothern asked the 
author why, of all people, he had chosen him to Jeave one 
company and come East to play the villain in his. The 
author replied that on the afternoon of the day when he hac 
first met Sothern, and when he had read him his play, he had 
noticed **a wicked look in his eye,” and had said to himselt 
in consequence, ‘* That is the man to play my villain in m) 
play.” Accordingly, a year later, when he was about to cas! 
the play, he had made it a point to discover the whereabout= 
of the young stranger with the wicked eyes, and had offered 
him that part. It would make a much better story if I could 
now add that Mr. Sothern made the hit of his life and the 
sensation of the day. This, I regret to say, 1 cannot do; for, 
though I never saw him in the part, he assures me he was 
very bad in it—so bad, indeed, that Miss Helen Dauvray s 
manager, after seeing him play the villain, promptly engas d 
him to play low comedy in her company. It was in the fir! 
part he played in Miss Dauvray’s company that he made I~ 
first metropolitan hit, and in the year following was engage 
as Miss Dauvray’s leading man. As the lover in The Ane” 
tcan Girl he became known as a leading juvenile and chat 
acter actor, and the world smiled again, and he has helped to 
keep it smiling ever since. : 

Mr. Sothern admits that he might have been given a good 
part later, but calls especial attention to the fact that if he 
had not listened to the play of the unknown author, and had 
not rolled his eyes, he would not have been engaged to play 
the villain, he would not have been seen by Miss Helen 
Dauvray’s manager, and would not have had a chance t 











show ina good part. when * geet _ was all he needed. 


‘4 year after the hit with uvray, Mr. ego 
younger brother Sam, who is a very nice chap, and who - 
seting in London, asked his brother to take a play o 
a ‘s called Trade, to Mr. Dan Frohman and see if 
their father’s, Calle ie, id Chink i¢ 
je would buy it. Mr. Frohman at first did not Bossa 
: y mind 

adapted to his company, but a week later changed his 
te took the play, and, what was much more important to 
young Sothern, asked him to play the principal port. The 
vvay is now known all over this country as The Highest 
Ridder, and the young actor made a popular success, and be- 
ia e through it dear to the managerial heart from Denver 
‘o Winnipeg and from Boston to St. Paul. In this city he 
has always had a following and clientéle of his own which 
curiously embraces many classes of people; for the people 
in the gallery enjoy it, even if they do not understand it all, 
and those down-stairs who understand it more thoroughly 
enjoy it all the better for that. Lord Chumley followed The 
Ridder, and The Maister of Woodbarrow followed that, and 
then came The Dancing Girl. This very remarkable play 
was to a few the real turning-point in Mr. Sothern’s career. 
Before that, as an eccentric and light comedian, he had 
been amusing, happy, and _ clever. But as the Duke of 
uisebury he put aside childish things, and showed us vividly 

nd with unexpected power a very real and very modern 
young man at a crisis in his life,when he is. driven and dis- 
iraught with cares which his own carelessness has brought 
and with the trouble which comes sometimes to those who 
have sought nothing in their lives but pleasure. . : 

There are two very strong situations In The Daneing Girl, 
one at the end of the second and one at the end of the third 
act: the latter is the author's, and the other is the actor's. 
Given a real Duke, in evening dress, at the bottom of a flight 
of marble steps, in the light of a stained-glass window, with 
a vial of poison in his hand, and you have a situation of 
which any actor would make something in spite of him- 
self. But the situation in the second act is stronger, and 
any but a strong player would be swamped by it, or would 
evade its meaning entirely, and render the play wright’s work 
futile. Mr. Sothern makes more of it than, I believe myself, 
the playwright knew was there, and rises to it and seizes 
every chance, as those who have only seen him in eccentric 
comedy would not believe possible. The finest thing in this 
and the most difficult, is where Mr. Sothern asthe Duke, 
when he finds the world against him and every man his 
enemy, he himself being the worst, begs the woman he has 
refused to marry—at her request—to marry him, and she, 
now that it is her turn, mocks him. The struggle between 
the lover—who has lost everything else but the woman’s 
love, and who now finds that he has never possessed that— 
and the géntleman who will not humiliate himself to beg of 
such a Woman is one of the most painful and yet one of the 
most remarkable things that any of our young actors have 
shown us for some time. ‘ 

A few of Mr. Sothern’s friends did not like The Daneing 
Girl. Not because it taught a good moral, but because in 
teaching this good moral it had to do with a bad woman. 
Some even went so far as to advise people not to see Mr. 
Sothern in the play, but to wait until they could enjoy him 
in The Highest Bidder. 1t was as if some one said, ‘* Do not 
judge Thackeray by Vanity Fair, in which that horrid Becky 
Sharp appears, but read him at his best in those delightfully 
funny things he wrote for Punch.” At the present time, 
however, Mr. Sothern is pleasing every one as Captain Let- 
tarblair, and all men speak well of him. He has a light- 
hearted and clever play, and a happy amusing part—amusing 
even when he is in trouble, for we know such an attractive 
young man and such an attractive young woman cannot be 
kept long apart, and will get married, in spite of Miss Mar- 
cuerite Merington’s effort to make trouble between them. 

There is a page of pictures in another part of this paper 
which shows scenes from Captain Lettarblair and some of 
the clever people who make these scenes. The pictures are 
most interesting, and the play is as interesting as the pic- 
tures. And before the winter is over every one will have 
seen Mr. Sothern in his fine red coat and medals, and Miss 
Virginia Harned with the skirt of her frock locked in the 
door, and the attractive but wicked Mr. Selten who ‘‘ hates 
tea,” and Mr. Buckstone with his musket, and will have 
heard Mr. Flockton play the zither. They will also learn 
from Miss Merington how to write a model love-letter in 
four words, the four words being ‘‘Come back to me.” If 
they do not, they will have missed a play which ‘cheers 
= pkg and an opportunity of seeing a good thing 
well done. : 

The public are not supposed to interest themselves with the 
actor except when he is on the stage. His private life is his 
own,and concerns them not at all, which is as it should be. But 
in the case of Mr. Sothern,as with others of his profession, his 
(dcgree of success has depended so intimately upon his pri- 
vate life and character, that any one who writes of him as 
in actor must also consider him more or less as a man. As 
“ man he has chosen, I think, the better part in several 
ways. He does not, for instance, first ask proudly, ‘‘ Well, 
what did you think of me” but invariably, ‘* Where do you 
‘hink I could improve it? Where is the weak point?” And 
he has. for another thing, seldom sought what Mr. Joseph 
‘Jefferson calls in his book ‘‘ the second round of applause” ; 
le hus not “spent to-morrow” on the night previous, by 
‘urning night into day. This seems like a simple virtue, but 
‘hink the highest compliment a man can pay his work, and 

‘est sign he can give of his sincerity in it, is in taking 

of lis health at the expense of his pleasures. That 
sea very silly, homely platitude, but when I hear of 
nse Wie looks after his sleep and who has regard for his 
verves and vives up @ late supper that he may be in form at 
next morning, or a feverish afternoon at the 
ut Jong tramp in the Park, I feel sure that he 
cor o. re for the drama in the end, and for himself as 
Well, than those of his profession who write beautiful arti- 
-_ pilndha sg on the ‘ Elevation of the Stage.” If 
thot om s elevating, a hundred magazine articles, no 
belt ah yn rp age. their tone may be, will not accomplish 
oo “n that one prominent actor can do by simply go- 
self pains: his work modestly and sincerely, and taking him- 
ie ~ calling seriously, and believing that the work 
“uc out for him to do is so fine and worthy that it needs 
ho apologists. ' 
on ae Rp rage Review has just published an article 
ia ee sonia which I will quote a paragraph. It 
of th x s nK, how mistaken even so prominent a member 
, Je cramatic profession as Mr. Richard Mansfield may be 
‘out Matters which concern that profession : 
“The actor rarel 
mat and a courtier, 


thot 
ath CTE 


rehearsal the 
races for 
will do mic 


y now depends upon his acting. He must be a diplo- 
a too; he must placate a hundred people who write, 
«nd thousands who entertain; he must be a thing to be gaped at and 


wondered at; he must loll and pose in drawing-roome, and be a snob and 
& sycophant, or he is very likely to fail.” 
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The reason I-quote this is because it describes just the 
identical means without which Mr. Sothern has attained 
his success. I would certainly not call him either a snob 
ora sycophant, certainly not within reach of his brave right 
arm. And he has neither advertised himself at afternoon 
teas or in drawing-rooms, nor on the bleaching-boards or at 
the prize-ring side. To none of these is he a frequent vis- 
itor. He has chosen rather to advertise himself in one place, 
and that place is on the stage of the Lyceum Theatre. And 
from that modest expanse of board flooring his name has 
gone out over this country, not as a writer about his art, with 
a large capital A, or as a critic of critics, not as an Adonis 
of roof gardens, nor as a raconteur of the Hoffman House 
bar, but as an earnest young gentleman who prefers repu- 
tation to notoriety, who knows how to act, and is quite 
content to do that weil, and who does not struggle to be 
known in any less worthy direction. 


TWO DAYS WITH THE CITOLERA | - 
EXILES. 
BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 


SINCE the two days and one night spent on the Harper's 
WEEKLY tug-boat among the quarantined in the Upper and 
Lower Bays and at Fire Island, I have been racking my 
brain for an epigram that would convey the best illustration 
tg the public of Health Officer Jenkins, and his relations to 
the ill-fated first-cabin passengers of the Normannia. I 
have concluded that the appeal to his patrons by the mining 
camp dance-ball proprietor, in the days when the West was 
really ‘‘ wild and woolly,” ‘‘ Please do not shoot the pian- 
ist; he is doing the best he knows how,” is the most 
fitting. Having seen with my own eyes the gross blunders 
in handling these people, and heard with my own ears of 
their wretched condition consequent upon these blunders, 
1 am prepared, without the courage which anonymity lends, 
to call their treatment utterly unnecessary and barbarous to 
a degree bordering on the fiendish. 

It must be borne in mind, to thoroughly appreciate just 
how unnecessary was the reception accorded the quarantined 
travellers, that cholera had been raging in certain portions 
of Europe through the months of July and August, and in 
sections from which large numbers of immigrants were con- 
stantly coming to this country. Not only was this a well- 
known fact, but the health officers were quite as well aware 
that ca the latter part of August and first of September 
the bulk of European travel turns its face homeward. 

Very few who have closely watched matters in the past 
two weeks are disposed, and I am quite sure I am not, to 
credit Dr. Jenkins with any but the best intentions. There 
can be no doubt that he meant well enough, but for all the 
executive ability he displayed he might, with equal advan- 
tage to the poor Normannia passengers, have been replaced 
by any doctor less prominently placed. However, facts 
speak for themselves. 








eral weeks to come. Six vessels are said to be due from 
Hamburg, the cholera hot-house of 1892, in the coming two 
weeks, and Heaven knows how many unwashed Ishmaelites 
will tax the working of the already overburdened quarantine 
machinery. 

The only official of high degree who has shown an appre- 
ciation of the necessity for immediate and energetic action 
is Governor Flower, of this State. The chances are even 
that had he not shown strength of character enough to act 
gags and humanely the injunction against the landing 
of the Vormannia’s passengers on Fire Island, facenulated 
at Islip, Long Island, by lawyers Fishel & Reid, and granted 
by Judge Barnard of Brooklyn, would still be holding sway 
in the courts, while the imprisoned passengers on the Ce- 
pheux went hungry and unclean, : 

In these days of powerful political machivery it speaks 
volumes for Roswell P. Flower to say that in the hour of 
his fellow citizens’ need he acted like a man and a Governor 
with a big G, and not liké a political puppet. When re- 
monstrated with by one of the latter species on the danger 
of losing votes, his reply was ‘1 don’t care a d—— about 
the Democratic or any other vote. Those people are suffer- 
ing, and are going to be taken care of.” In fact, Governor 
Flower seems to be the hero of the cholera hour; be made 
the purchase of Fire Island possible by putting up $50,000 
of personal money to dlose the deal; his efforts brought 
about the dissoluiion of that outrageous injunction, and his 
orders sent the militia, the very knowledge of whose com- 
ing scattered the clam-diggers. 

And now we come to the arrival of thé Normannia, Sep- 
tember 3d, which was destined to give a practical and painful 
demonstration of just how much valuable time Dr. Jenkins 
had wasted. It must be remembered that we knew a!l about 
the cholera before the Normannia and the Rugia sailed from 
Hamburg, the former with (about) 600 cabin and 500 steer- 
age passengers, the latter with 98 cabin and 430 steerage. 
As the Moravia had arrived from the same port three days 
before with a record of 22 deaths, to say nothing of those 
infected, it might be supposed these last days of grace would 
have been made much of in getting quarters where the in- 
fected could be separated from the healthy, and all taken 
from the ship with its fatal germs. But nothing of the kiad 
was done. 

It will be well for the readers of this article to note dates 
from this out, in order to have a proper conception of the 
case, 

The Normannia arrived Saturday morning, September 3d, 
bringing several sick, and the news of 5 deaths ex route. 
With the dread disease spreading among them, those 500 
steerage passengers were kept on board until Sunday after- 
noon; while above them, separated only by a single deck, 
were the 600 uninfected cabin passengers. Fancy the hor- 
ror of continement on a ship where choleta is raging below 
you, and where you live in momentary dread of being 
stricken down by the insatiable disease, and cast, a shunned 
creature, into the quarters of the dead and dying. 

Senator John R. McPherson of New Jersey, who was a 
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“HARPER'S WEEKLY” TUG PUSHING THE “CEPHEUS” TO FIRE ISLAND PIER. 


August 23d, our consul at Hamburg, and also at Havre, had 
both reported cholera existing there, and the New York city 
Board of Health issued a precautionary circular. 

On August 24th Dr. Jenkins proved himself alive to the 
possibility of cholera reaching the United States by. prohib- 
iting the entry of rags into this city, and announcing every- 
thing in readiness at Quarantine for handling the dreaded 

erms if they reached us, as well as his intention of detaining 
rom five to seven days all steamers arriving with cholera 
cases. 

Such a thought as providing places of refuge for the un- 
infected seemed not to have entered Dr. Jenkins’s head, and 
only the two city islands, Hoffman and Swinburne, where 
the scum of invalided European pauperism makes its home, 
were available. Here was an entire week passing, with a 
score of ships, half of them from infected ports, averaging at 
least 800 souls each, on the way and sailing, and no extra 
provision being made. 

August 31st, the first pest ship, the Woravia, of the Ham- 
burg-American line, reached Quarantine station from Ham- 
burg, with over 400 immigrants, and a record of twenty-two 
deaths from cholera at sea. 

September 1st, President Harrison issued a proclamation 
that ships must be detained in quarantine twenty days, 
which created some discussion between the health and 
Federal authorities as to ‘‘ who was running this thing, any- 
how.” Certainly it was being run ‘“‘ anyhow,” but by whom 
is, I believe, a matter yet to be settled. 

It would have been more to the purpose if President Har- 
rison had closed our ports to all vessels bringing European 
immigrants. 

After slumbering over the matter for thirteen days after 
the Moravia’s arrival, August 31st, Francis Hendricks, Col- 
lector of the Port, at last mildly requested the steamship 
companies to bring over no more immigrants, and they 
agreed to comply with the request when their present con- 
tracts have been fulfilled, which means that the ships will 
continue to arrive and continue to bring immigrants for sev- 
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4 
passenger on the Normannia, told me on the Fire Island 
Wharf that although they arrived Saturday, no disinfect- 
ants were sent on board until Tuesday, September 6th, and 
that dead bodies were left on the ship thirty-six hours. 
The cholera broke out among the stewards on the 5th or 6th, 
and the captain of the Normannia begged to have the cabin 
passengers removed, less the plague seize upon them. 

On September 5th Dr. Jenkins and Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Foster discussed what should be done with the cabin 
passerrgers; but nothing definite was decided on. Septem 
ber 6th Secretary Foster offered a piece of land on Sandy 
Hook to Dr. Jenkins as a refuge camp, and the latter de- 
cided to think over it. September 7th Dr. Jenkins was still 
thinking. In the mean time the Normannia’s 600 passengers 
were penned up in the ship with ‘death lurking on every 
side of them; no water. save that from the polluted Elbe, 
until the second or third day of their detention; and almost 
every hour bringing from the steerage its story of a ‘‘new 
case.” And those steerage passengers, unclean cholera-traf- 
ficking wretches that they are—heavens! what must have 
been the torture of the uninfected—-huddled together in 
quarters reeking in filth, where sleep was impossible and the 
moments agonizing in expectation of the plague? Herded 
into the one transfer-boat, the well, the dying, and the dead 
made their three-mile trip up the bay, the dead and the dy- 
ing to be consigned to the crematory and hospital on Swin- 
burne Island, and the well to be taken to Hoffman Island for 
disinfection. 

While Dr. Jenkins was still ‘“‘ thinking,” J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Esq., on September 8th, came to the rescue by purchas- 
ing the Stonington, and offering her as a refuge for the Nor- 
mannia passengers. September 10th she was ready for 
service, and on this day also a refuge camp was begun at 
Sandy Hook at Mr. Austin Corbin’s expense, and finished 
September 16th. 

It was therefore seven days after their arrival that any 
provision was made for the removal of the Normannia’s 

(Continued on page 934.) 
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CAMP LOW AT SANDY HOOK, SHOWING TENTS AND DOCTORS’ QUARTERS. 
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THE IMPRISONED “NORMANNIA” PASSENGERS ON THE “CEPHEUS” OFF THE WHARF AT FIRE ISLAND 
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fHE BAY SHORE CLAM-DIGGERS, WHO WERE OF THE MOB, TAKING TO THEIR BOATS 
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BY ANTONIN PROUST. 


OCTORS have invented a pleasant-sounding word to describe 


a widespread evil, the microbe of which I strongly suspect - 


will be found in politics. This word is newrasthenia, or irri- 

tation of the nervous system. Neurasthenia manifests itself 

in very different ways; there is placid neurasthenia and ex- 
cited neurasthenia. With myself neurasthenia shows itself in an impera- 
live necessity for change of scene, and it was under stress of one of the 
most violent crises of the complaint I have been through that I went to 
Berlin for the first time. It was in the spring of 1882. In November, 
1881, Gambetta had chosen hig ministry; at the end of January, 1882, the 
Chamber of Deputies had that ministry out of office. Fort 
brief period of our existence We had one and all struggled to. do something 
useful, and to a certain extent we had succeeded. 4 say to a certain ex- 
tent, because none but those who have exercised the ministerial functions 
under the French parliamentary system have any idea how much one is 
at the mercy of futile daily routine, and how ‘difficult is action in the 
true sense of the word. I had then,®n the 31st of January, 1882, laid aside 
those much coveted but anything but enviable functions with feelings of 
inexhaustible indulgence for our successors, but with a firm determination 
to go at once to a sufficient distance to be able to judge things truly. I 
started with one of my friends on the Northern Railway, crossing Bel- 
gium on the eve of March 1st, and reaching Berlin on the 2d. The 
impression made on me when I entered that town on a foggy morning 
was not favorable. Heavy brooding clouds hung over the Brandenburg 
(rate, which, I have since been told, was built on the model of the Pro- 
pylea. The quadriga of the Monument of Victory was swallowed up 
by the fog. We crossed the Pariser Platz, with its London-like buildings, 
and it was only with difficulty that I could make out the celebrated 
avenue of Unter den Linden. The carriage oenee at the corner of that 
avenue and the Wilhelmsstrasse, in front of the Hétel Royal. The double 


gates were opened, not for us, but for the porter p ing us, who was 
very stout. 


we soon laid down our weary heads upon the narrow German pillows. 


When the sun appeared, for it did do us the honor of shining for once, we went down 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM AND PRINCE BISMARCK AT FRIEDRICHSRUHE, OCTOBER 30, 1888, 
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t. This functionary in uniform instructed other functionaries of lower rank to 
install us in rooms overlooking the Wilhelmsstrasse, — the British Embassy, and there 








to see the town. Baede- 
ker’s Guide says that 
‘‘the handsomest part of 
Berlin is the long line of 
streets extending-from the 
Brandenburg Gate to the 
peg in Palace, consisting 
of Unter den Linden, the 
Platz am Opernhaus, and 
the Lustgarten.” ‘‘ The 
Linden,” he adds, ‘ de- 
rives its name from the 
avenues of lime-trees in- 
terspersed with chestnuts 
....and is flanked with 
handsome palaces, spa- 
cious hotels, and. attract- 
ive shops, between which 
the long vistas of a num- 
ber of side streets are 
visible at intervals. The 
length of the street from 
the Brandenburg Gate to 
the Monument is about 
two-thirds of a mile, and 
it is some 150 feet wide.” 
Baedeker also says that the 
avenue Unter den Lin- 
den is only exceeded in 
length by the boulevards 
of Paris. I do not wish 
to say anything to wound 
the amour propre of. the 
Berliners, but this avenue 
is but a provincial one af- 
ter all, and walking along 
it there is nothing to at- 
tract one’s misc Se the 
Café Bauer, the Hill Res- 
taurant, and the unin- 
teresting lifeless passage 
called the Kaisergallerie, 
which connects it with AN OFFICER. 

the Friedrichsstrasse, and 

in which at an expense 

of 50 pfennings you can see a representation in wax of a séance of the Ber- 
lin Congress. Now and then the gates of one of the ‘‘ handsome palaces” 
open, and a fantastic equipage issues forth, from the top of which-a plumed 
footman peremptorily orders about the drivers of the shabby vehicles plying 
for hire along the sides of the street. The only people who really look at 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE AVENUE OF UNTER DEN LINDEN. 


all imposing are the riders, from the mounted police, who dash about from one crossing to 
another, controlling the traffic. pouring in from the.side streets, to the officer who curvets 
from the Thiergarten to the Monument with,an air of complete contempt for civilians and 
civilian life. I may add that the Unter den Linden has no foot-pavements, or next to none, 
so that it cannot have been the.scene of the legend of the Good Knight 
*Tannhiuser, and Jean de Meung would not throughout its entire length have 
found material for another chapter of his Roman de la Rose. 

One of the most noteworthy peculiarities of Berlin is its silence. Not even 
in the Friedrichsstrasse, where there is a great deal of traffic, and where the 
shops are most numerous, are there any street cries-or noises. The hurrying 
crowds do not seem to be alive in any true sense of the word, and there is, 
so to speak, no centre of 
activity in Berlin. This, 
however, must not be con- 
sidered a reproach, for the 
town is in a transition 
state, the number of its in- 
habitants daily increasing 
and its boundaries widen- 
ing. as new buildings arise 
on the side of the Potsdam 
station and in the avenues 
along the Thiergarten, 
which form a kind of con- 
necting link between Ber- 
lin and Charlottenburg. 
These houses, too, are in a 
better style than the Greco- 
Gothic buildings of most 
of the modern quarters of 
the town. But individual 
character is still wanting, 
even inthem. Rubble and 
freestone were both un- 
known in Berlin, and re- 
course was had to cement, 
which, lending itself as it 
does to every form, was 
used, or rather abused, to 
make all manner of bizarre 
combinations and imita- 
tions. In this connection 
the architect Schinkel, who 

(Continued on page 924.) A UHLAN TRUMPETER. 
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SCIENTIFIC TENNIS. 
BY J. PARMLY PARET. 


LAWN-TENNIs as a game of science stands to-day second 
to no out-door game of skill, yet by far the greater portion 
of its devotees do not half comprehend the science they use. 
They do certain things, play certain strokes, and know the 
results of them, but do not know the real reason for these 
results, and do not stop to argue out the other end of the 

rinciple of cause and effect involved. In this way they 
earn certain strokes, which they use, but they have not the 
slightest idea why the ball acts in the peculiar way it does 
when they hit it. But as there is a reason for all things, 
so is there a scientific explanation for the results of each of 
these plays. . ne 

One of the cardinal principles of the law of gravitation, 
as taught by natural philosophy, is that the angle of deflec- 
tion is equal to the angle of incidence, and this is perhaps 
one of the most important points to be understood by those 
desiring to learn to play tennis. The flight of a tennis ball 
through the air and the direction of its rebound from the 
ground must first be mastered before one can ascertain where 
the ball wiil present itself to be struck. The attraction of 
gravitation draws a flying ball to the earth, but in doing so 
must first overcome its tendency to go in some other direc- 
tion, either up or straight ahead, according to the manner 
in which it was hit. When he sees a ball fly through the 
air, a tennis-player must first calculate its speed and direc- 
tion, for from these he finds out where it will strike the 
ground; and then the angle at which it will rise, so that he 
may know where he can strike it, for the racket must. be 
swung long before the ball has reached the point at which 
he hopes to hit it. This is one of the great failings of be- 
ginners; they wait to see where the ball will be in the air, 
and then putting their racket against it, attempt to push it 
over the net, instead of calculating its position and hitting 
the ball by a quick swinging blow. These two points of 
the flight and bounce of the ball once mastered, however, 
and the beginner is ready to learn how to hit the ball. 

As said before, the angle of deflection should equal the 
angle of incidence, and so it would in tennis if all strokes 
were played without artificial means of defeating this law 
of nature. If no.arts were practised to interfere with this, 
and the ball always bounced up from the ground as it went 
down to it, lawn-tennis would lose much of its scientific 
capabilities. But as it is, man’s ingenuity has forced nature 
to take a back seat, and by various ‘‘cuts ” and “ twists” the 
bounce of the ball is varied greatly. In almost if not all 
games where a ball is used; in the air or on the ground, simi- 
tar arts are practised. The ‘‘curve” or ‘‘drop” ball which 
a pitcher delivers in baseball, the ‘‘ twist” or ‘‘ curve” ball 
which a bowler rolls, and the ‘‘ English,” ‘‘ follow,” ‘‘ draw,” 
and ‘‘massé” shots which are played in billiards, all corre- 
spond to these “cuts” and ‘‘twists” in tennis, and the re- 
sults are based on the same general oe of the friction 
caused by the twisting of the ball. In baseball the ball is in 
the air; in bowling and billiards, on the ground; but tennis 
combines both, for the effect of the ‘“‘ twist” both in the air 
and on the ground is calculated upon. 





There are in lawn-tennis a series of strokes which near- 
ly, if not all, have direct equivalents in billiards, though 
in one or two instances the results are slightly different, 
owing to the different conditions of the two games. In 
billiards the ball is put in motion from a standing position, 
and a pointed stick or cue is all that is required to produce 
these different results; but in tennis the ball is already in 
motion when hit, and a large striking surface is allowed to 
drive with. Instead of being struck on one side or the other 
to produce a twist, the rackét is drawn in one direction or 
another in the act of striking, and as the ball comes in con- 
tact with the rough sliding surface of the stringing, it re- 
ceives a twisting motion in the opposite direction from 
which the racket was drawn, and the ball leaves the side or 
end of the racket according to the twist used. A diagram 
is given herewith to illustrate which part of the head of a 
racket the ball leaves in executing the different well-known 
strokes. 

All of the principal twist strokes of a game are played 
off from the ground —that is, allowed to bounce before 
being hit—and may be enumerated as follows: The “ fore- 
hand Lawford,” the ‘‘fore-hand half-Lawford,” the 
‘straight lift stroke,” the ‘‘ Lansdown,” the ‘‘ back-hand 
half-Lowford,” and the ‘‘ back-hand Lawford.” 





FORE-HAND LAWFORD. 


The first of these strokes, the ‘‘ Lawford,” is one of the 
most talked of and least known and used strokes in the 
whole list. 


players in England was Henry F. Lawford, and this man 


Some years ago one of the finest lawn-tennis 
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had a peculiar style of hitting the ball, which has probably 
never been exactly copied by any other player, though vari- 
ations of it are played frequently, and so get their different 
names. This play became quite famous, and was always 
referred to as the ‘‘ Lawford” stroke. Many players at- 
tempted to use it, but not one in a thousand succeeded in 
hitting the ball in just the same way as did its originator. 
The natural consequence is that the name has become a by- 
word among tennis-players, and the great mass of the more 
unenlightened of them still refer to nearly, if not all, fore- 
hand strokes as ‘‘ Lawfords.” / 

The effect of this stroke, when properly played, is almost 
identical with that of a straight ‘‘ follow ” shot in billiards, 
as the ball receives a strong over-twist. As it flies through 
the air, very swiftly at first, the friction of the ball turnin 
rapidly stops its progress, and it falls suddenly to the groun 
when the forward momentum is nearly lost and the attrac... 
tion of gravity begins to act. When it strikes the round, * 
its twist again comes into use, and _ it ‘‘shoots orward 
without rising as much as the angle of incidence would 
require it to. This stroke is played when the ball is at the 
highest point of its rebound from the court, and with great 
speed. The racket is held very stiffly in the hand, with the 
wrist perfectly rigid. The forearm is drawn up suddenly 
as the stroke: is made, the elbow being held close to the 
side, and acting as a pivot. Thé ball leaves the racket 
when it is parallel to the ground, and rolls off the lower 
edge of the stringing, thus receiving the forward impetus 
and the over-twist at the same time. This stroke is very 
difficult to master and play well, and is only effective if the 
player has great accuracy as well as speed with it. Being 





FORE-HAND HALF-LAWFORD. 


always played off the ground, it is necessarily connected 
with and adapted to a base-line game. 

The second stroke, or ‘‘ fore-hand half-Lawford,” is mere- 
ly a modification of the true Lawford stroke, and is much 
easier to master and play. The effect of the play is to give 
the ball a diagonal twisting motion, corresponding to a 
“follow” shot in billiards with left ‘“‘ English.” The ball 
drops nearly as quickly as with the Lawford twist, but also 
curves in the air to the left during its flight. The position 
of the body and arm while playing this stroke is much the 


same as in the Lawford, but the racket is drawn up and out 
from the body to the right at the same time, and the ball 


rolls off the lower left-hand corner of the racket. The 
““back-hand half-Lawford” and ‘ back-hand Lawford ” 
strokes are just the same as the corresponding fore-hand 





BACK-HAND LAWFORD. 


strokes, but are played with the arm and racket across in 
front of the body. 

The ‘‘ back-hand Lawford” is the most difficult of the six 
strokes named, and very few players in the world have ever 
mastered it. It was very seldom if. ever played even by 
Lawford himself. The twist which the ball receives by the 
‘‘back-hand half-Lawford” is just the reverse of the fore- 
hand stroke, and the ball curves and bounces off to the 
right instead of to the left. There are a number of varia- 
tions of the half and true Lawford, both fore-hand and back- 
hand, which might be termed one-quarter, three quarter, 
Lawfords, etc., the only difference being the proportion of 
side and over twist which is given the ball, and the natural 
results from the same. 

The “straight lift” stroke has the same over-twist as the 
Lawford, but has not nearly the same speed, and conse- 
quently less of the drop and ‘‘shoot.” In playing this 
stroke the wrist must be kept well in front of the racket 
and the arm and racket be drawn quickly upward as the 
blow is delivered. This is done by straightening the body 
suddenly while executing the stroke, and gives the ball the 
over-twist desired. The ball rolls straight off the end of 
the racket. 

‘The last of the six strokes named is the ‘‘ Lansdown.” 
Where this play derives its name is a mystery, for it is 
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said by those in a position to know that no stroke is kn 
in England by that name, and the title is certainly of 
lish derivation. But be that as it may, the stroke ren, 
and, for want of a better title, it can do no harm to .., 
the ‘‘ Lansdown.” This play might be called a “ fore | 
back-hand half-Lawford,” were that title not too conti: ; 





BACK-HAND HALF-LAWFORD, 


in its terms. Its effect is much the same as the “ba: ;; 
hand half-Lawford,” and yet the stroke is played on 1j\:: 
player's fore-hand side. There is a slight difference betwe., 
the twist used in these strokes, that of the Lansdown |::\\ 
ing less of the ‘‘ follow,” or over-twist, and more of an ii 
der-twist, corresponding to a ‘‘draw ” shot in billiards w jt), 
right ‘‘ English.” 

he “straight lift” stroke, combined with the fore-harij 
and back-hand half-Lawford (or Lansdown) strokes, gives 4 
player a perfect command of the adversary’s courts, and j{ 
played with a supple wrist, affords great opportunities fur 
accurate and effective placing. It is one of the cardin:! 
rules of ‘‘ good form” in tennis to keep your opponent in 
doubt as long as possible as to your intention and the dire 
tion you hope to drive the ball, in order to prevent his an 
ticipating your play. Thus the racket may be swung for 
ward as though to play a ‘‘straight lift” stroke down the 
centre of the court or straight along one of the lines, and 
if an opening be found in some other part of the court, 1 
slight twist of the wrist and drawing of the racket to one 
side or the other will produce the ‘‘ fore-hand half-Lawford ” 
or the Lansdown stroke, and turn the direction of the 
ball to another part of the court. 





STRAIGHT LIFT. 


These points do not perhaps seem to be of great value to 
one who is not thoroughly versed in the science of the game, 
yet those who have seen fine play, and understand the possi- 
bilities in the theoretical side of the game, will realize their 
value. The tendency of many players, especially on earth 
courts, is to prolong the “rests,” or points, by the adoption 
of what is known as the ‘‘safe” game, and thus the ball 
may cross the net twenty times or more before one player 
or the other will make an error and lose the point. Many 
players cannot stand the strain of a long match in which 
these tactics are used, and must resort to winning points by 
strategy or brilliant play, to prevent being beaten throug): 





sheer exhaustion. These small points, therefore, all tel! 
strongly in favor of a player, and assist him in tiring his 
opponent, as well as affording opportunities for him to 
shorten the “‘ rests” by brilliant placing. 
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THE INVITATION TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE 


COLUMBUS CELEBRATION. 


A QUICKSILVER CASSANDRA. 
BY JOUN KENDRICK BANGS. 


Ir was altogether queer, and Jingleberry to this day does 
not entirely understand it. He had examined his heart as 
carefully as he knew how, and had arrived at the entirely 
reasonable conclusion that he was in love. He had every 
symptom of that malady. When Miss Marian Chapman 
was within range of his vision there was room for no one 
else there. He suffered from that peculiar optical condition 
which enabled him to see but one thing at a time when she 
was present, and she was that one thing, which was prob- 
ably the reason why in his mind’s eye she was the only 
woman in the world, for Marian was ever present before 
Jingleberry’s mental optic. He had also examined as thor- 
oughly as-he could in hypothesis the heart of this ‘‘ only 
woman,” and he had—or thought he had, which amounts to 
the same thing—reason to believe that she reciprocated his 
affection. She certainly seemed glad always when he was 
about; she called him by his first name, and sometimes 
quarrelled with him as she quarrelled with no one else, and 
if that wasn’t a sign of love in woman, then Jingleberry had 
studied the sex all his years—and they were thirty-two—for 
nothing. In short, Marian behaved so like a sister to him 
that Jingleberry, knowing how dreams and women go by 
contraries, was absolutely sure that a sister was just the re- 
verse from that relationship which in her heart of hearts she 
was willing to assume toward him, and he was happy in 
consequence. Believing this, it was not at all strange that 
he should make up his mind to propose marriage to her, 
though, like many other men, he was somewhat chicken- 
hearted in coming to the point. Four times had he called 
upon Marian for the sole purpose of asking her to become 
his wife, and four times had he led up to the point and 
then talked about something else. What quality it is in man 
that makes a coward of him in the presence of one he con- 
siders his dearest friend is not within the province of this 
narrative to determine, but Jingleberry had it in its most 
virulent form, He had often got so far along in his proposal 
as, ‘* Marian—er—will you—will you—,” and there he had 
us often stopped, contenting himself with such common- 
hice conclusions as ‘‘ go to the matinée with me to-morrow?” 
or “ask your father for me if he thinks the stock market is 
i: kely to strengthen soon?” and other amazing substitutes for 

uv words he so ardently desired yet feared to utter. But 
‘iis sfernoon—the one upon which the extraordinary events 
it) be narrated took place—Jingleberry had called re- 

«it (. be balked in his determination to learn his fate. 

He had come to propose, and propose he would, ruat celum. 
His confidence in a successful termination to his suit had 
been re-enforced that very morning by the receipt of a note 
from Miss Chapman asking him/to dine with her parents 
and herself that evening,and to accompany them after dinner 
to the opera. Surely that meant a great deal, and Jingle- 
berry conceived that the time was ripe for a blushing “‘ yes” 
'o bis long-deferred question. So he was here in the Chap- 
‘han parlor waiting for the young lady to come down and 
become the recipient of the ‘interesting interrogatory,” as 
it Is called in some sections of Massachusetts. 

I'll ask her the first thing,” said Jingleberry, buttonin 
b> his Prince Albert, as though to impart a possibly ore 
siffening to his backbone. “She will say yes, and then I 
— enjoy the dinner and the opera so much the more. 
hem! I wonder if Iam pale—I feel sort of—um— There’s 
« mirror. That will tell.” Jingleberry walked to the mir- 
—e oval, gilt-framed mirror, such as was very much 
1¢ vogue fifty years ago, for which reason alone, no doubt, 
'' was now admitted to the gold and white parlor of the 
house of Chapman. 

__ “Blessed things these mirrors,” said Jingleberry, gazing 
at the reflection of his face. ‘‘So reassuring. I’m not at 
all pale. Quite the contrary. I’m red as a sunset. Good 
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omen that! The sun is setting 
on my bachelor days—and my 
scarf is crooked. Ah!” 

The ejaculation was one of 
pleasure, for pictured in the 
mirror Jingleberry saw the 
form of Marian entering the 
room through the portiéres. 

‘How do you do, Marian; 
been admiring myself in the 
glass,” he said, turning to 
greet her. “‘I—er—” 

Here he stopped, as well he 
might, for he addressed no 
one. | Miss Chapman was no- 
where to be seen. 

“*Dear me!” said Jingleber- 
ry, rubbing hiseyes in astonish- 
ment.. ‘“‘ How extraordinary! 
I thought sure I saw her— 
why, I did see her—that is, I 
saw her reflection in the gla— 
Ha! ha! She caught me gaz- 
ing at myself there and has 
hidden.” 

He. walked to the door and 

ulled the portiére aside and 
ooked into the hall. There 
was no one there. He searched 
every corner of the hall and 
of the dining-room at its end, 
and then returned to the par- 
lor, but it was still empty. 
And then occurred the most 
strangely unaccountable event 
in his life. 

As he looked about the 
parlor, he for the second time 
found himself before the mir- 
ror, but the reflection therein, 
though it was of himself, was 
of himself with his back turned 
to his real self, as he stood gaz- 
ing amazedly into the glass; 
and besides this, although Jin- 
gleberry was alone in the real 
parlor, the reflection of the 
dainty room showed that there 
he was not so, for seated in 
her accustomed graceful atti- 
tude in the reflected arm-chair 
was nothing less than the coun- 
terfeit presentment of Marian 
Chapman herself. 

It was a wonder Jingle- 
berry’s eyes did not fall out of his head, he stared so. 
What a situation it was, to be sure, to stand there and 
see in the glass a scene which, as far as he could observe, 
had no basis in reality; and how interesting it was for 
Jingleberry to watch himself going through the form of 
chatting pleasantly there in the mirror’s depths with the 
woman he loved! It almost made him jealous, though, the 
reflected Jingleberry was so entirely independent of the 
real Jingleberry. The jealousy soon gave way to conster- 
nation, for, to the wondering suitor, the independent reflec- 
tion was beginning to do that for which he himself had 
come. In other words, there was a proposal going on there 
in the glass, and Jingleberry enjoyed the novel sensation of 
seeing how he himself came look when passing through a 
similar ordeal. Altogether, however, it was not as pleasing 
as most novelties are, for there were distinct signs in the 
face of the mirrored Marian that the mirrored Jingle- 
berry’s words were distasteful to her, and that the proposi- 
tion he was making was not one she could entertain under 
any. circumstances. She kept shaking her head, and the 
more she shook it, the more the glazed Jingleberry seemed 
to implore her to be his. Finally, Jingleberry saw his quick- 
silver counterpart fall upon his knees before Marian of the 
glass and hold out his arms and hands toward her in an at- 
titude of prayerful despair, whereupon the girl sprang to her 
feet, stamped her left foot furiously upon the floor, and 
pointed the unwelcome lover to the door. 

Jingleberry was fairly staggered. What could be the 
meaning of so extraordinary a freak of nature? Surely it 
must be prophetic. Fate was kind enough to warn him in 
advance, no doubt; otherwise it was a trick. And why 
should she stoop to play so paltry a trick as that upon him? 
Surely fate would not be so petty.. No. It was a warning. 
The mirror had been so affected by some supernatural agency 
that it divined and reflected that which was to be instead of 
contenting itself to what Jingleberry called ‘‘simultaneity.” 
It led instead of follawing or acting coincidently with the 
reality, and it was the part of wisdom, he thougbt, for him to 
ce to its suggestion and retreat; and as he thought this, he 

eard a soft sweet voice behind him. 

“I hope you haven't got tired of waiting, Tom,” it said; 
and, turning, Jingleberry saw the unquestionably real Ma- 
rian standing in the doorway. 

‘** No,” he answered, shortly. ‘‘ I—I have had a pleasant— 
very entertaining ten minutes; but I—I must hurry along, 
Marian,” he added. ‘‘I only came to tell you that I have a 
frightful headache, and—er—I can’t very well manage to 
come to dinner or go to the opera with you to-night.” 

‘Why, Tom,” pouted Marian, ‘‘I am awfully disappoint- 
ed! I had counted on you, and now my whole evening will 
be spoiled. Don’t you think you can rest a little while, and 
then come?” 

“Well, I—I want to, Marian,” said Jingleberry; ‘‘ but, to 
tell the truth, I—I really am afraid I am going to be ill; I’ve 
had such a strange experience this afternoon. I—” 

‘*Tell me what it was,” suggested Marian, sympathetical- 
ly; and Jingleberry did tell her what it was. He told her 
the whole story from beginning to end—what he had come 
for, how he had happened to look in the mirror, and what 
he saw there; and Marian listened attentively to every word 
he said. She laughed once or twice, and when he had done 
she reminded him that mirrors had a habit of reversing ev- 
erything, and somehow or other Jingleberry’s headache 
went, and—and—well, everything went! 


DEFILERS OF THE BEACH. 


SurF-BATHING is not pleasant in company with a cat that 
lost the last of.its nine lives a fortnight before. It is not 
nice to collide with ancient fruit, and to be dumped upon 
the beach by a big roller amid an assortment of street refuse 
from Avenue A. People who are at all particular would 
rather forego the delights of surf-bathing than to be obliged 
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to mingle with a floating island of garbage, and people along 
parts of the Long Island shore have had to forego the plea- 
sure of bathing for that very reason. The scows which 
carry the scrapings and sweepings of New York streets, the 
ashes of factories, and garbage of all kinds, are towed down 
the bay in lots of three or four, and when about two miles 
out the loads are dropped into the ocean. _ If it is near night, 
and the darkness affords a convenient curtain, the tug cap- 
tains do not take the trouble to go out even to that distance 
from shore. The beach is strewn with these relics, the 
curling waves are decorated with the scourings of a dirty 
city, and bathing is no longer a pleasure. Coney Island has 
suffered particularly in this respect during the past summer. 


TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF MR. CURTIS. 


From all parts of the country have come heartfelt ex- 
pressions of love and sympathy testifying to the great loss 
which is felt in the death of Mr. Curtis. Kindly words alone 
have been spoken, for even those who were at variance with 
his views recognized the uprightness and sincerity of the 
man, and admired and respected him. Dr. Oliver Wendeli 
Holmes, in a letter to Mr. Gilder, writes: “ His death eclipses 
the cheerfulness of a great reading public. He has not left 
a sweeter nature ora fairer record behind him. The lovable 
quality of his bright intelligence showed in his features, in 
his voice, in every line he wrote. No American writer came 
so near taking the place of Washington Irving in the affec- 
tions of his countrymen, no one has been more generally 
missed and lamented than he will be. Peace to his gentle 
memory! This is a day of mourning to. all who love what 
is purest and best in letters and civilization.” 

Mr. William Dudley Foulke, in an address before the Re- 
form Club at Boston, strikes the key-note when he says, ‘‘ His 
place cannot be filled.” He was, to further quote Mr. Foulke, 
**the man who, by his conduct as much as by his words, 
stood for purity and honor in public and private life.... 
He was born for the highest triumphs of literature. All 
that he said, all that he wrote, was redolent -with that native 
artistic instinct that gave him a place among the foremost 
where the English tongue is spoken. But all these things 
he subordinated to the demands of personal integrity and 
patriotic duty.... He was the Aristides of these latter days, 
the embodiment of patriotic rectitude.” In the Boston Com- 
monwealth Dr. Edward Everett Hale tells, of his first recol- 
lection of Mr. Curtis, ‘‘ one incident which fits in well as an 
illustration of a life so admirable.” It was when Mr. Curtis 
was pointed out to him at a symphony concert in Boston in 
the winter of 1842-3 as one.of the student workers at Brook 
Farm who, in company with another, walked fourteer miles 
every ag sg evening to enjoy the music. ‘‘ This,” says 
Dr. Hale, ‘‘ was characteristic of Mr. Curtis, and indicated 
well enough some features of the fifty years which have 
followed.” ‘‘T have said a hundred times,” adds Dr. Hale, 
“and am glad here to put on record my opinion, that at a great 
moment in our history Mr. Curtis spoke the word which 
was most needed to save the nation from terrible calamity.” 
It was at the dinner of the Forefathers’ Society in iow 
York, when the Hayes-Tilden trouble was at its height in 
1876. Mr. Curtis there addressed the members— ‘“‘ three 
hundred men of mark”—and spoke regarding “‘ the terrible 
subject.” He thoroughly went over the ground, and sug- 

ested the idea of an impartial tribune to settle the difficulty. 

fe finished amid cheers; and, adds Dr. Hale, ‘‘ from that 
moment to this moment there has been no more talk of civil 
war.” Could men fail to love him after this? 

At his home on Staten Islagd Mr. Curtis was beloved by 
all who knew him and respectéd by everybody. Conditions 
of life made no difference to him, and his neighbors of all 
ranks recall many evidences of his generosity and kindness. 
The trustees of the 8. R. Smith Infirmary, New Brighton, of 
which Mr. Curtis was president, bear witness to ‘‘ the sense 
of profound loss” that all experience. ‘‘ His deep interest in 
local affairs, his-‘readiness to promote local interests, his ac- 
cessibility by the poor, his liberality of gifts, his profound 
sympathy for the suffering, were all so constantly manifest 
ed that, now that he has gone to his great reward, those who 
remain look back upon his life as a precious memory, and as 
a stimulant to imitate a life so noble and so pure.” speak 
those who felt his presence in their daily life, and who com- 
pare him to ‘‘his great prototype of another age, Sir Philip 
Sidney.” 

The Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage Association, on Sep- 
tember 12th: 

** Resolved, That we shall. forever hold in grateful re- 
membrance the ‘names of George William Curtis, John L. 
Whiting, and John G. Whittier—all life-long friends of the 
movement for the rights of women. Each in his own sphere 
of influence and activity has stood for freedom and justice, 
and will share in the historic recognition which awaits the 
men who advocate equality of privileges for all American 
citizens, irrespective of sex.” 

The following resolutions tell their own story: 

‘* Resolved, That Branch 36 of the National Association of 
Letter-Carriers, U.S.A., speaking on behalf of the letter-car- 
riers of the country, hereby records this humble but sincere 
tribute of respect to the memory of the late George Wil- 
liam Curtis, who recently passed away, after the Psalmist’s 
allotted span of years, into that perfect rest which crowns a 
life well spent. And while it would be manifestly super- 
fluous to enumerate here the many intellectual and moral 
qualities which have made his name a household word with 
all liberty-loving citizens of the land, it may not be amiss to 
say that the one pre-eminent trait which especially endeared 
him to this organization, and will keep his memory green 
among us, was his fearless, uncompromising, incorruptible 
advocacy of that primal essential of efficient government, 
popularly known as civil service reform! For it is most 
fitting that the National Association of Letter-Carriers, 
which has made that doctrine one of its cardinal tenets of 
faith, should bid a tender and reluctant adieu to George 
William Curtis, who was, in very truth, the Nestor of civil 
service reform. : 

** Resolved further, That a duly attested copy of these reso- 
lutions be forthwith transmitted, with appropriate expres- 
sions of condolence, to his bereaved family. 

‘WILLIAM COKELEY, President. 

“ Attest: C. J. Danno 


“Recording Secretary, Branch 86, N.A.L.C.” 


At McCauley’s Theatre, on Sunday, September’ 11th, 
memorial services were held, paying tribute to two “ typical 
Americans,” Mr. Curtis and Mr. Whittier. These are but a 
few of the tributes that have been paid to the memory of 
Mr. Curtis. They have come from individuals, the press, 
and pulpit, all bearing witness to the sense of the bereave- 
ment which all feel, and holding with Philip. Hale in the Bos- 
ton Journal, ‘‘ Seldom is there such unity of inmost thought 
and action as there was in the daily life of Mr. Curtis.” 
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built the Old Museum, and his pupil Stiler, under whom the New 
Museum was erected, have been censured for misrepresenting that an- 
tiquity which both claimed as their inspiration. This is perhaps a little 
unfair, as Schinkel and Stiiler only did as was the fashion of their time. 
At the present day, although we cannot claim to have absolutely mas- 
tered the science of building, we do know a little more about it, and are 
at least aware of the elementary fact that the material employed should 
be, so to speak, en rapport with the style adopted, that that which should 
be done in marble cannot be done in stone, and that it is folly to use 
certain materials for purposes to which they are utterly unsuited. We 
must submit to the conditions of matter; and, alas! is not this the case in everything ‘con- 
cern.ng our poor humanity? I know that it seems hard in-a town with the imperial pre- 
tensions of Berlin to show the bare bricks. But it is the characteristic of genius to be able 
to turn to account the materials at hand, and to draw from the well of its own inspiration, 
as Perrault, Mansard, Gabriel, and others have done in Paris, and Merling and Schliiter 
in Berlin. The Arsenal and the Old Palace are an honor to the city owning them, because 
théy are dignified, simple, and suitable to their purpose; whilst the University, the Library, 
‘the Emperor's Palace, and the bridge over the Spree might be removed without any sense 
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of loss of beauty. On the other hand, the monument to Frederick the Great is really of 
ideal character, the equestrian statue rising from its pedestal in grand simplicity, its tive 
lines standing out distinctly and impressively. 

The traveller in foreign countries ought to be very careful what he admires, and seriously 
take himself to task as to why he admires what he sees at a distance from home. For 
eigners often say to Frenchmen: ‘‘ Don’t you admire this? It is made in imitation of the 
same thing in Paris.” Now nothing is really more to be deprecated than the senseless 
imitation of a thing the only value of which is its originality. Frederick IT. once took it 

into his head to have a French secretary, and a young man named 
Thibault was sent tohim. After.a few preliminary questions, the king 
said to him, ‘‘ So, sir, you do not know German?” ‘‘ No, sire,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ but I will soon learn it.” ‘‘I beg you will never learn it,” said 
Frederick. ‘If you once try to speak it, you will soon get into the way 
of using the same Germanisms as we do. It will not be enough for 
you never to speak German; you will run similar risks if you ever he 
us speak French; and if you adopt our manners, you will no Jonger be 
fit for the duty for which I have sent for you. I am set on you 
retaining the pure taste and the delicate tact of the beauties, refinements 
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racte enius of. your language; and I ask you.as a gallant 
—— and me me ae word of honor that you will not learn Ger- 
oan and that you will not speak French as we do.” Unfortunately, 
Frederick II. did not always act upon the excellent theories he laid 
down for Thibault, He was altogether imbued with admiration for 
Versailles, and tormented by a desire to do things in French style. It 
must, however, be admitted that though he availed himself at Potsdam 
and at Sans Souci of the help of the Legers, the Adams, with many less 
well-known French artists, he managed to give to the buildings he had 
erected the,stamp of his own individuality. He was less fortunate at 
Berliv, where, with the help of Baumann and Knolelsdorf, he built the 
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Opera-house, the University, the Academy, the libraries, St. Hedwig’s 
Church, and the two-domed towers of the Gensdarmenmarkt, with the 
numerous minor buildings in which he lodged members of the civil 
service, etc. 

It was the ancestress of Frederick II., the Queen Sophia Charlotte, 
of the house of Hanover, the protectress of Leibnitz, whose French: taste 
decided the style of the gardens of Charlottenburg, which. she committed 
to the care of Le Notre, whose plans, however, preserved amongst the 
archives of the Palace of Charlottenburg, were not fully carried out. 
The French landscape.gardener took the River Spree as the centre of 
his plan, laid out green lawns framed in trees on the right and on the 
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left, in a series of esplanades, which were to extend as far as 
the mill overlooking Spandau. 

With regard to French influence at Berlin, it has often 
been said that it dated from the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, but this is an error; it prevailed long before that. 
As early as 1637, Calvinists, under fear of persecution, had 
fled from the western districts of France to take refuge in 
Brandenburg. These refugees, it is true, were but few in 
number, but there is no doubt that from their arrival in 
Berlin, which then numbered scarcely 20,000 inhabitants, all 
of them more or less attached to the court of the Great 
Elector, either in a civil ora military capacity, they took an 
important place alike in industry, commerce, and art. Fred- 
erick II. does not hesitate to admit this in his Annals o0 
Brandenburg. Whien, in 1685, persecution became general, 
and the Great Elector promulgated the celebrated Edict of 
Potsdam, which threw open his dominions to all Protestant 
fugitives, and when speciai emissaries were sent to Frank- 
fort, Amsterdam, and Hamburg to offer lands to the refu- 
zees, the colony acquired considerable importance. ‘‘ The 

{uguenots,” says Frederick II., ‘‘ then contributed to the 

repeopling of our depopulated town; they created the manu- 
factories we needed. Our commerce had previously con- 
sisted of the sale of our corn, wine, and wool, and the few 
manufactories we had were unimportant, being nearly all 
ruined by English competition. When Frederick William 
I. ascended the throne, not a hat, not a stocking, was worn 
which was not made by the French. They made all kinds 
of cloths, they knitted caps, they worked felt, and made all 
kinds of dyes. Some were merchants, and sold the pro- 
ducts of the workshops of others. At Berlin were gold- 
smiths, jewellers, clock-makers, sculptors; in the country, 
cultivators of tobacco and vegetables. Thus it was that the 
March of Brandenburg was in the most flourishing condi- 
tion it had ever known at the end of the reign of Frederick 
William I. As for the children of the nobles, they were at 
their studies, and the superintendence of those studies was 
nearly everywhere in the hands of Frenchmen, to whom we 
owe more cordiality in social relations and more civilized 
manners.” 

The French refugees lived in the northwest of the town, 
in the suburb of Moabit, now very nearly the heart of Ber- 
lin. It was they who introduced to Brandenburg what we 
may call kitchen-gardens, and their modes of culture were 
the astonishment of the Berliners. But nothing now re- 
mains of this French colony. The refugees of 1637 and 
1638 became so thoroughly Germanized that, as has been 
very justly observed, their descendants think in German 
even when they speak French; and this is but natural, for 
individuals, not to speak of their children, are necessarily 
influenced by their environment, so tliat Frederick II. was 
but deluding himself when he thought that a secretary could 
live at Berlin without being influenced by the Germanism all 
around him. 

_ At the present time Berlin has 1,600,000 inhabitants. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years there has been a steady influx of 
population to the capital from all quarters of Germany, and 
that capital is growing-with astonishing rapidity, and assim- 
ilation is so complete that all the provincials quickly acquire 
a certain look common to all the people of Berlin, in spite 
of there being nothing particularly distinctive about the 
houses of that city. In fact, Berlin really has a character 
all its own. When some German from Bavaria, or from the 
Saar, arrives at Berlin, he brings with him his sense of hu- 
mor; but he very soon loses it, for the trne Berlinese do not 
understand jokes, and cannot stand raillery. The Berlinese 
are great professors of appreciation for everything, but they 
do not really care for anything much. On Sunday, when 
the father takes his family to the Thiergarten, he is making 
a kind of profession of his love of walking, and students on 
their velocipedes making their way to the racecourse are 
professors of another sort. If you cross the Schlossbriicke 
and watch the passers-by, you will see the military element. 
of Berlin—Victory teaching children the history of heroes 
Pallas teaching young men the use of weapons—but whether 
it is Pallas or Iris who is addressing young aspirants, the 
teacher has ever an eye to the military auditors. You turn 
to the left to go to the royal museums and National Gal- 
lery, where are housed the marvellous collections of art 
treasures, including the friezes from the altar of Jupiter at 
Pergamos and the valuable series of drawings, and you meet 
again the Berlin professors, this time young, ardent, exger, 
proud of belonging to the capital, and anxious that all the 
world should know how proud they are! In this respect 
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Munich contrasts very favorably with Berlin, and impresses 
you as the home of treasures of simplicity, grace, and good- 
ee What masterpieces, however, are contained in the 
royal museums of Berlin! What glorious relics of antiquity, 
what gems of medieval renaissance and modern art! And 
to do them justice, what patience the Berliners have with the 
visitors to their collections,a patience unknown to the French! 
This contrast between the French and German character is 
admirably summed up in two royal speeches. Frederick II. 
said, ‘‘ The king should be the first servant of his people. 
Louis XIV. said, ‘‘ L’Etat, c’est moi” (I am the state). The 
result of this peculiarity is that every Frenchman to whom 
is delegated the smallest iota of authority thinks himself 
invested with all the power so tersely defined by Louis XIV. 
Put into the hand of a child a little switch with which to 
warn passers-by from going too near a house under repair, 
and that child will keep watch over the imprudent with a 
sense that he is keeping back the whole force of the public. 
What makes the French so rebellious against customs im- 
plying the exercise of liberty is that they cannot bring 
themselves to practise toleration. Frenchmen submit with 
extraordinary resignation to authority, and when authority 
falls into their own hands they exercise it in exactly the 
same way as they found so irksome themselves when they 
were under it. In Berlin, on the contrary, the deference 
shown by officials to those they are controlling softens the 
sense of being controlled; and though this deference may be 
only apparent, appearances count for much in human af- 
fairs. 

‘‘There are but few walks in Berlin,” said De Gaussin, 
‘but the one good one there is makes up for the absence 
of others. This one walk is in a park at the gate of the 
town—known as the Thiergarten. The central avenue leads 
to Charlottenburg, and on either side of it are smaller ave- 
nues, some straight, some winding,.... open spaces sur: 
rounded by statues, all—if the truth be told—bad, but clean; 
lawns cut up into compartments, a few badly kept sheets of 
water, such is the arrangement of a place which might be 
charming if it only received the care it deserves. One would, 
perhaps, suppose that these fine and beautiful walks would 
be well kept, but it would bea mistake. It is true that every- 
body is busy. The military are under arms in fine weather 
in the morning, and in the afternoon they love to forget 
their fatigues in a smoking-room, where beer-drinking and 
smoking often detain them far into the night. Civilians are 
no less occupied in the morning, and the evenings are spent 
in a manner differing but little. Women here, as in every 
other country of the world, get up very late, never appear- 
ing in déshadillé, and the fatigue and length of their toilet 
never permit them to be ready before the time of assembling 
for supper. 

‘‘During the fine days of summer, when the thick verd- 
ure of the trees affords a shelter from the heat, one would 
imagine that many people would avail themselves of such 
occasions, rare in these countries; but one may sometimes 
walk through the whole park without meeting any one. 
The promenade here seems to be reserved for the day of the 
clean shirt. In fact, after being between four walls the 
whole week, a great effort is made on Sunday to go out in 
a carriage, and either make a tour of the Unter den Linden 
or-in the roads open in the park, and people actually stop 
in their vehicles for four or five whole hours without set- 
ting foot on the ground.” 

his picture of the Thiergarten more than a hundred 
years ago differs in no essential respect from a description 
that might be given of it to-day. Statues are more numer- 
ous, but not much better than their predecessors; the wood 
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and the sheets of water are not much better kept. Walkers 


are, however, less rare, and riders are numerous in the 
morning: but the habit of shutting themselves up in car- 
riages before the evening meal is still retained by the Ber- 
liners, who exchange bows of varying solemnity ‘according 
to the social, or, I should rather ‘say, Military, position of 
the occupants of the vehicles, the civilian element being of 
very small account in Berlin, and the President of the Prus- 
sian Chamber of Representatives is not invited to court as 
President, but only as an officer of the reserves or land 
forces. One day I heard a painter spoken of as a good col- 
orist—apropos of this, I had the good fortune of meeting, 
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in 1882, in one of my first walks in the Unter den Linden 
an artist who is a great honor to Germany. Near the W : 
helmsstrasse there was at this time a picture-dealer—w},, by 
the-way, soon became bankrupt. I went in at this dea}.; 
office, and he pointed out to me, in the obscurity of ; 
back of his shop, a little man with a lofty forehead , 
very bright eyes; this man was Adolf Menzel. Two (.,, 
later I was in his studio. His reception of me was ¢. 
and the conversation at first forced; he evidently felt ; 
confidence in me; but I left him in the evening, afier a 1), 
and animated discussion of all questions, connected wi; 
art, full of admiration for the genius of the man. In 1), 
course of this interview I had seen every phase of Beri; 
society represented to the life, in various sketch - book. 
Menzel can paint, but it is his draughtsmanship which js |)). 
forte, and his drawings, most of them in gouache, are ney, 
unfaithful to nature. One of his latest pictures is the “ Mi, 
ket of Verona.” ‘‘ Have 
you lived in Italy?” I 
inquired. ‘No; 1 went 
as far as Verona,” was 
the answer, ‘‘ but I has- 
tened to return, for I 
felt myself attacked by 
Italianism.” This reply, 
more than anything 
Menzel showed me, 
made me feel that I 
was in the presence—to 
use a much-abused ex- 
pression of our day—of 
** some one.” 

As a rule, we meet 
nobody with anything 
original about him. 
The true sign of -indi- 
viduality is the distrust 
of anything ready made. 
On this point, alas! our 
boasted civilization. has 
prepared some _ rude 
shocks for us. We 
get ready-made clothes, 
ready-made art, science, 
and politics, and the 
monotony oppresses us. 
For my part, when I : 
meet any one who is natural, who does not behave and tal| 
exactly like everybody else, I feel a sense of intense respec 
for this poetic rarity. To have to listen to the so-called rules 
of art, the set homilies of scientific pedantry, the honey: «| 
words of stereotyped politicians, is the martyrdom of the 
present day. I really therefore felt indescribable joy when 
I heard Menzel express a pious horror of the Italian microbe, 
and my visit to his studio remains one of my pleasantest 
memories of Berlin. 

It must, however, be admitted that great efforts are being 
made in Berlin to promote a feeling for true art—a difficul! 
task, as the Berliners are weighted with the traditions of th¢ 
German Renaissance and Rococo styles, as are the French 
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-with the senile copying of the styles of the past. Moreover, 


the Germans are somewhat wanting in sense of proportion, 
and their illustrated journals have, side by side with re 
markable drawings, designs of extreme heaviness, and their 
painting and sculpture are of very unequal merit. Yet 
Prussia has had the advantage of the presence of a woman 
—-the Empress Frederick—who has exercised a great and 
good influence upon art, though she has never been admitted 
into the hearts of the people, and is not popular. The 
daughter of Prince Albert, who was the true inaugurator of 
the Renaissance of English art in 1851, the Empress Fred 
erick, when Princess Imperial, set to work to reform Prus 
sian taste, and to spread wide the doctrine that every nation 
in which art is successfully cultivated increases alike in 
material prosperity and in influence on the outside world. 
The Kunstgewerbe Museum of Berlin is the creation of the 
Empress Frederick, as the South Kensington Museum was 
that of her father. In 1882 the Princess Imperial was living 
in the palace of the heir-apparent, a modest-looking but 
unique home on the Unter den Linden, in which she liad 
gradually got together a number of art objects, which she 
arranged according to a very happy method. Neither Jarge 
nor intrinsically very valuable, her collection was, remark 
able for the taste shown in its selection, evidencing a finisl- 
ed education on her part, as well as a knowledge of how to 
educate others. This was the nucleus of the Kunstgewerl 
Museum, which was inaugurated in December, 1882.) (n 
the occasion of the inauguration I sent to Berlin one of the 
officials of the Louvre, who returned to Paris very mucl 
impressed with the nascent wealth of the Kunstgewerbe. 
and much touched by the words spoken by the Prince Im 
perial at the official opening of the new museum. Ilis 
Highness had announced his firm resolve to urge German) 
to aim at superiority, such as other countries had won, in 
the arts, in industry, and in commerce. When the Baron 
de Courcel and I were visiting the collection of the Princess 
Imperial,and shewas doing the honors with simple andtouch 
ing grace, the Prince Imperial camein. His first words show- 
ed that he wished rather to lessen the force of the official 
speech he had made a few months before; he spoke with af 
fected modesty of Prussia being poor in art riches, and he 
dwelt upon the necessity, on that account, of learning about 
them. ‘He dwelt on the fact that France had long shown 
herself without a rival in the arts; that she had still re- 
tained the first place in the universal exhibitions, although 
great efforts had been made in England; that all the nations, 
following the example of England, were providing them 
selves with institutions for developing or awakening art !1- 
stincts, and that he had set himself the task of seconding Ger- 
many in her efforts in this direction. The enterprise was 
not without its difficulties. What prejudices had to be over- 
come! how much the spread of culture was needed! He 
remembered how easily he was himself deceived in his first 
acquisitions, and he recognized that if he had gained some 
experience as a collector, he owed that experience to the 
Princess Imperial. The Princess spoke with enthusiasm 0! 
the French artists invited to Berlin by Frederick II., 00 
who there accumulated so many masterpieces—an admirab\ 
epoch, when the greatest artists did not scorn to stamp \ ith 
their genius the commonest objects of daily use. Her In- 
perial Highness also expressed her great admiration for sev 
eral contemporary French artists, on whose work she >! 
great store, being herself a painter. 

I saw the Prince and Princess Imperial again at Potsdam 
in August, 1886, when they did me the honor of inviting Nv 
to supper. We talked a good deal about art on this occasio! 
also. We also spoke a little about politics. The Prince hac 








just returned from Heidelberg, where he had presided at the 


University fétes. He had been much impressed by the lan- 
pi of the delegates from the University of France, who 
had been specially remarked, on account of the reserve and 
dignity which their position had compelled them to main- 
tain. During his short reign as a voiceless Emperor, Fred- 
erick III. only spoke through his proclamations; he did not 
act. The Chancellor, however, taking advantage of the sit- 
uation, took care to make the acts of the sovereign contra- 
dict his words. The Emperor Frederick III. has been very 
diversely judged in France, but the general feeling was that 
he was a soldier who had made war with some unwilling- 
ness, and a politician who dreamt of seeing his country 
under the parliamentary system of England; but this wen & 
all be a mistake. There is no doubt that Prince Frederic 
Charles was the soldier par excellence of Prussia, but it is no 
joss certain that Frederick III. had no repugnance to war. 
‘As for his opinions on the government of his country, it is 
very doubtful whether he went so far as to wish to intro- 

duce English institutions in their entirety into Germany; 
his acumen was far too great for him to indulge in any such 
delusions. Prince Frederick was an energetic partisan for 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, although, I believe, 
he recognized that that annexation was morally wrong... . 
but it is useless to dwell on that now. I on to 
journey through Europe in 1886 to negotiate matters for the 
Universal Exhibition of 1889, when I found all those interest- 
ed in the matter eager enough, whilst the officials in authority 
were anything but willing to aid me. An official request 
would evidently be met with an official refusal, and of this 
I had felt convinced before I started. An idea occurred to 
me. however, which I think was really marvellous, though 
its intrinsic value was nil, and that was to look upon the ex- 
hibition as a benefit to individuals. Under other circum- 
stances this fiction would readily have been admitted, but 
in 1889 it would have deceived nobody. All attempt, there- 
fore, to introduce the subject being abandoned, conversa- 
tion, when it did crop _up, became et interesting. 
At Potsdam, of course, I did nothing to lead it to crop up; 
but, for all that, my visit was not wanting in interest, because 
it was always curious to see the opponents of the revolution 
doing it indirect homage, and going so far as to express re- 
eret not to be able to serve it, or at least not to be able to 
make it serve them. For at bottom the taste a prince may 
have for parliamentary government only goes as far as to 
the point at which parliamentary government makes his 
task easier. The old Emperor William had no predilection 
for those who went too far in that direction. It is said that 
having commissioned Von Piloty to paint a huge canvas rep- 
resenting his coronation, he went a few months afterwards 
to the artist’s studio. Piloty had represented the Prince 
Imperial standing in_the foreground, with one foot on the 
steps of the throne. William, making a sign with his walk- 
ing-stick fo his son to go out of hearing, said to Von Piloty: 
«Alter that; it is too soon.” When I came back from Pots- 
dam I said to myself, ‘‘it is too late”; but, after all, who 
can tell? ; 

It was at Copenhagen in 1888 that I heard the news of 
the death of Frederick III. I had gone to the Danish capi- 
tal with the French artists who organized the Jacobsen Ex- 
hibition. We were in the French department when the 
death of the Emperor was announced. I will copy the 
notes I took in my journey from Copenhagen to Berlin, and 
in Berlin itself at this interesting time. 

Monday, June 18, 1888.—We left Copenhagen to-day. 
This evening we shall be at Berlin. The train took us rap- 
idly in three hours to Stege, after stopping at Roéskilde, at 
Kjége, the town of tapestries, and at Vordingborg; a barge- 
like steamer, such as all those on the great and little Belts, 
took us in a few minutes to Masnedsund. Thence we went 
to Nykjoling, where we embarked for Warnemunde, on the 
coast of Pomerania, the crossing taking an hour and a half. 
We made the passage in a dense fog, the siren (whistle) of 
the steamer crying out without intermission. Another siren 
quickly replied to ours, but one with a stronger, more mas- 
culine voice, from a vessel of war, a German ironclad, which 
passed us on the right, gliding through the fog like some 
phantom ship, its size magnified by the effect of the mirage. 
A cry of surprise and admiration went up from the deck, so 
fairylike was the sight. We steamed slowly, for fear of 
collisions. Suddenly the little town of Warnemunde emerged 
in front of us, the fog was torn asunder by the warning vol- 
ley fired by its cannons, and the dull gleam of its unique 
light-house looked down upon us. The steamer entered the 
channel lined with bathing villas. Warnemunde isa whaling 
station, and the fishing-vessels, driven in from the offing by 
the fog, are huddled together, forming a great black mass. 
A red-keeled vessel hove in. sight in a cloud of smoke; it 
was the steamer for Nyksborg. Soon we heard the gay 
tones of a waltz, played on violins, with occasional sharp 
tones from a flute.or soft accompaniment from a clarinet. 
We were at the casino. We landed, and after a few minutes’ 
rest we were in the train which was to take us from Warne- 
munde to Berlin. We passed Rostock, the birthplace of 
Hliicher; Gustron, a manufacturing town; Neu-Brandenburg 
and Neu-Wilitz, both with old castles; and Oranienburg, on 
the Havel. Everywhere we saw quantities of game, herds 
of-leer starting up and bounding away as the train passed, 
nd terrified hares dashed madly along the furrows of the 
ivlds. “We reach Berlin. The station is hung with black; 
‘ic oMicials rush forward with the steps and carpet sacred to 

of distinguished travellers. prince gets out; it is 
Savoy royalties. We are detained some time at 
as our baggage tickets are mislaid. At last we 


are its sive, but the town is so full that our progress is 


slow, Every one is dressed in mourning, the shops are draped 
in black, and equipages are buried beneath crape dtaperies— 
even the butchers’ shops weep well-paid tears. It is difficult 
lo get any supper. We take a turn on the Unter den Linden, 


where crowds are —- at every corner to hear read the 
Proclamation of William III. to the people of Prussia. The 


obsequies had taken place in the morning at Potsdam. ' Ma- 


(ame de R——, whom we met on the threshold of the hotel, 
‘asks us to tea, and gives us an account of the last few days. 
I ‘is true that the Emperor Frederick III. placed the hand of 
T rince Bismarck in that of the Empress. From the accession 
of Frederick TIT. all official discipline had been relaxed, for 
no one thought his reign would last long. He had known 
how to win real and deep sympathy, one his noble, stately 
ligure had been to the people an embodiment of triumphant 
Germany. He was loved by men of letters; he had a true 
«ppreciation for noble and beautiful productions of every 
kind. Amongst those who do not know him well, William 
II. is supposed to be eager for war. There are in Europe 
two houses which have ever been distinguished for their 
combined audacity and prudence. These are the houses 
of Hohenzollern ‘and of Savoy. William II. is a true 


. 
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Hohenzollern. Madame de R—— gave us her views on 
the political situation. Women have strange ideas about 
polities: a master appears to them indispensable. In the 
eyes of the female sex all nations are made to be led, and 
happy in Fo, owe Madame de R—— is English, and the 
bad news had brought her from London; she was going the 
next day to the Empress Frederick at Potsdam. e took 
leave of her, and I retired to my room J arya over the 
dramatic circumstances which had attended the sad close of 
what might have been a great career. 

Tuesday, June 19, 1888.—This morning we went to Pots- 
dam. At the station the footstools and carpets of ceremonial 
usage were in full use, and the number of yards. of cloth 
prescribed by etiquette were being unrolled for the benefit 
of Princes and Envoys Extraordinary. At Potsdam a ve 
obliging little coachman offered to be our cicerone, and too! 
us to the Hager restaurant at Glienicke. This little coach- 


‘man would make a first-rate introducer of ambassadors, for 


the protocol had no secrets from him. I was astonished 
when I saw him take a high place at the table amongst peo- 
ple of some importance—the couriers, outriders, coachmen, 
and footmen of great personages. He told me he was an 
officer of the Landwehr, and that he did but take the rank 
belonging to him. Montaigne said of the Germans that their 
aim was not to taste, but to swallow, and on this occasion 
the Hager restaurant was a very fair i!iustration of this 
criticism. 

After breakfast we went for a walk in the Sans Souci 
park. The weather was beautiful, the birds were singing 
merrily, and at every turn we met a guide who faitbfull 
repeated his lesson: ‘‘ Look, gentlemen, there is the Tri- 
umphal Arch of Brandenburg, built in 1770. It is now 


draped with black. Would the gentleman like to see the 


cloister?” At the cost of a few kreutzers this tiresome guide 
can, however, be got rid of. We lingered a long time about 
the Great Fountain, admiring Pigalle’s Venus, and looking 
with curiosity at the numerous groups by the Adams. The 
Palace of Sanus Souci is at the top of a grand flight of steps 
sixty-six feet high, with a terrace breaking the ascent here 
and there. It is in the pretty style of so much eighteenth- 
century architecture, and is provided with the large bay- 
windows which testify to the love of nature of our ancestors. 
Frederick II. was fond of this residence. There was nothing 
very luxurious in its internal arrangement, but everything 
was bright. His successors have done their best to spoil it 
and produce ennui?, but they have not altogether succeeded. 
As in some pictures, the background is repelling, and it is 
not difficult to recall the past. In the gallery running along 
the lower terrace there are a number of works by Watteau, 
Lancret, and Pater which are truly remarkable. But what 
a state they are in! These luckless canvases are most of 
them cracked and yellow, covered with coats of varnish 
which the heat of the sun has broken up in a most unfortu- 
nate manner. Our main object in going to Potsdam was to 


. see the official mourning procession file past the palace; but 


here, as elsewhere, in spite of the claims of the present, we 
were dominated, as one is everywhere in Prussia, by the 
spirit of Frederick II. Truly he was an extraordinary man, 
for he had to struggle against the influence of three women. 
He was, in fact, a philosopher first and then a king, rather 
than a philosophic monarch. At different times he was first 
one, then another; a king in his maintenance of his personal 
rights and in his arbitrary control of military and adminis- 


-trative matters, a philosopher when once in his library. 


When Sieyés was sent to Berlin as ambassador, he prided 
himself on his acumen iu lauding Frederick II. as a man of 
letters enamored of one style, a sceptic railing against re- 
ligious prejudice, a reformer developing a system of popu- 
lar education: but Sieyés met with no response. In his 
simplicity he failed to perceive that Frederick II. owed his 
popularity in Prussia to the fact that his ambition was ex- 
clusively Prussian, and that his sole aim in coveting Silesia, 
a third of Poland, and half of Bohemia was to pursue the 
aim of the Hohenzollerns. Though there are in Prussia 
many noble institutions on which Frederick ITI. set the stamp 
of his individuality, Prussia herself does not take much 
pride in them; it is, above all, as a conqueror that she ad- 
mires her great king. When, in 1775, on the occasion of 
the consecration of Louis XVI., Frederick II. laughed at 
‘the bizarre ceremonies of the consecration of St. Ampu- 
lius, the history of which is worthy of the Laplanders”; 
when he exercised his wit on the healing of the king’s-evil, 
and on the French bigotry which condemned young men to 
death who had failed to make due reverence before the im- 
age of a poor Jewish carpenter; when he said, ‘‘the more 
one examines the absurd follies on which all religions are 
founded, the more one pities those who are enamored of 
these trifles ”—he was posing as a sceptic, and as such he was 
not much approved of by his fellow-countrymen. So that 
when Sieyés alluded to this kind of thing in conversation at 
Berlin, his remarks were so badly received that he did not 
hesitate in his letters to friends in Paris to speak of the Ber- 
linese in anything but flattering terms. 

We dined at the Hiller restaurant in the evening. At the 
table next to ours were Prince Hohenlohe, Governor of Al- 
sace, formerly ambassador at Paris, and General Avenleben, 
commander of the Schleswig corps d’armée, and accredited 
as Envoy Extraordinary to France on the occasion of the 
beginning of the new reign. Weexchanged a few remarks, 
necessarily of no particular meaning, on the events of. the 
day. Before dinner I had been for a drive with the French 
ambassador, M. Herbette, to the Thiergarten. All that 
could be said of the new Emperor was that we are with re- 
gard to him in the presence of the unknown. I myself 
have only once seen William II., and that was in 1882, at 
Potsdam, where he was then in command. I wanted to 
obtain from him permission to visit the chapel connected 
with the military church at Potsdam, where is placed the 
coffin of Frederick II. I was most anxious to see with my 
own eyes the last resting-place of that great man. I had 
been told that whilst waiting for the mausoleum to Fred- 
erick IT., promised by one Prussian monarch after another, 
that the remains of the monarch were altogether overlooked 
amongst the various accessories of worship. This is an 
exaggeration; the coffin is in a small place, it is true, but 
not an unsuitable one, bearing in mind that it is only pro- 
visional. The tradition of Benevolence and Gratitude, 
though seated side by side, requiring an introduction be- 
cause they are unknown to each other, is appropriate all 
the world over. Who rendered more services to Prussia 
than Frederick II.? But where is the Prussian who accords 
to him the honors which are justly his due? 

Thursday, June 21, 1888.—I shall leave Berlin this even- 
ing. This is my second visit since 1882. Could a race of 
exceptional genius convert this town into an attractive cap- 
ital? I doubt it. Berlin is badly situated on a bad soil, 


_ and though its extent is imposing, a miracle of art would 
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be required to make it beautiful. There are of course, how- 
ever, @ great many art treasures within its walis, but the 
general effect leaves you unmoved. How many lovely little 
towns, with the stamp of death upon their pale features, 
charm you in a manner this healthy capital fails to do. 





Nore.—" Paris,” the first paper of the series entitled “ Capitals of the 
World,” was published in No, 1837 of Hanrer's Werxiy; the second pa- 
ver, ‘St. Petersburg,” in No. 1841 ; the third pober. * Constantinople,” in 
o 1846; the fourth paper, ‘ Rome,” in No. 1850; the fifth paper, 
“Geneva,” in No. 1856; the sixth paper, ‘‘ Athens,” in No. 1869; the 
a aa “ Pekin,” in No. 1862; the eighth paper, “Cairo,” in 
0. 


SHOPPING IN THE ROCKIES. 
BY JULIAN RALPH, 


I am going to the Rocky Mountains to do my shopping! 
If any one in the East heard a lady say that he would cer- 
tainly take a second look at her. But he would scarcely be 
more surprised than I was, to be in the thick of the Rockies, 
with Lieutenant Ahern, U.S. A., for a companion, hearing 
his modest recountal of adventures in the most magnificent 
wilderness in our country; and then on the westward slope, 
among the foot-hills, to step from the cars to a store like 
Whiteley’s Necessary Store in London, or one of our ‘‘shop- 
ping stores” on the Sixth Avenue, New York. That was 
one of the surprises of my experiences in the far West. It 
was in Missoula, Montana, that I found the unexpected 
great bazar.. It is only fair to say that, Missoula has had 
sly hopes that she might become the capital of the new 
Staic of Montana—if the rivalry between Butte and Helena 
and Great Falls necessitates a diplomatic tendency toward 
the choice of some place apart from those. But Kesar 
though beautiful and kept almost evergreen by the soft 
winds from the Pacific, is rather the capital of the thor. 
oughly un-Eastern strip of Montana on the other side of the 
Rockies than of the imperial eastern half of the State. 

When I left the cars at this place I found it a typical 
Western town, with one street of shops, with a fine hotel, 
some businesslike. banking-houses, a club, and a great scat- 
tering of dwellings, sufficient for a population of about 4000 
or 5000 souls, if my memory serves me right. I noticed one 
block of stores in particular. They were distinctly ‘‘city- 
fied” in appearance. They had great plate-glass fronts, and 
the windows were shrewdly and attractively used for dis- 
playing the goods within. One was a dry-goods store, the 
next was a boot and shoe store, the next was a grocery, and 
the last was a hardware and agricultural implement empo- 
rium. All were brilliantly illuminated by electric lamps. 
Recovering from the first surprise at finding such modern 
shops in such a place, I next. noticed that all of them were 
alike and of a piece, and then I saw that they lacked the 
usual sign-boards of different merchants over the windows. 

They were, in fact, but a few of the many departments of 
the Missoula Mercantile Company’s stores, and before I tell 
more about that, I will intrude a note with regard to such 
places in general. The first of these great trading compa- 
nies’ stores that I saw in the West were in Butte, the great 
mining town of Montana, and the liveliest, ‘‘ wide-openest ” 
town it has yet been my lot to run across—one in which the 
barber shops never closed, and sixteen licensed gambling sa- 
loons flared open on the main street. Two of these great 
trading establishments have their headquarters in that city, 
and a tour of either one reveals an enormous stock and great 
variety of goods, ‘‘ cash railways,” lines of young men and 
girls behind the counters, crowds of elbowing and goods- 
handling shoppers, and more of the atmosphere of Sixth 
Avenue than one feels in any stores in the generality of 
Eastern cities that deem themselves quasi-metropolitan. 

Those who have done me the honor to follow the reports 
of my wanderings will recall that I found great general 
stores of the kind in Winnipeg and Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, and that they marked the development of the original 
trading-posts of the Hudson Bay Company, wherever great 
towns have grown up.around the little original forts of the 
corporation. These Montana emporiums are not the out- 
growth or feature of any fur-trading operations, but: they 
are the result of the same necessity that has developed the 
fur-trading posts. Here in Montana have come big lumber- 
ing companies, mining camps, army posts, Indian reserva- 
tions, railway divisional headquarters, and one form or an- 
other of settlements by or collections of men to be supplied 
with food, clothing, implements, and whatever. The more 
enterprising traders have extended their business, until such 
a bulk of trade has come to them that they can buy in 
enormous quantities at large discount, and have no com- 
petitors except one another. 5 

This Missoula Mercantile Company is capitalized at a mill- 
ion and two hundred thousand dollars. It transacted a 
business of more than two millions of dollars last year. It 
has four branch stores in addition to the great central one at 
Missoula; one being at Corvallis, one at Stevensville, one at 
Victor, and one at Demersville, at the head of navigation on 
Flathead Lake, in northwestern Montana, near Kalispel, a 
divisional point on the route of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, the last transcontinental trunk-line that is being pushed 
to the Pacific Ocean. The Missoula company does a large 

obbing business with storekeepers and lumbering and min- 

ing camps. It is a country A. T. Stewart concern, whole- 
saling and retailing all necessaries and luxuries to the people 
of what may be called Montana-west-of-the-Rockies. This 
whole territory is in one county of imperial size—about 300 
miles wide and 600 miles long, with a population of 20,000 
souls. Not satisfied with reigning supreme in that field, the 
Missoula company does business in the Ceeur d’Alene mining 
region in Idaho. 

r. A. B. Hammond, the president of the company, was 
born on the St. John’s River in New Brunswick. He went 
West as a young man, and worked as a wood-chopper for a 
time. He reached Missoula in 1868 as poor as he was am- 
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bitious; but to-day, at forty-four years of age, he is a wealthy 
man, with spare time enough to have become a student and 
a lover of literature. Indeed, it is said of him that when 
he had his fortune to make ‘‘ he used to work all day and 
read all night.” He is more than just to his employés; has 
made presents of stock to those who have displayed the 
most enthusiasm and enterprise, and now numbers among 
the stockholders twenty-one who are employés. Each of 
the many departments of the big concern is managed by its 
own headman, who has sole charge of it, buys-all the goods 
sold in it, and reports upon its condition once a year. 

The stores or departments are nearly all together in one 
long two-story block, and as all are thrown together by com- 
municating passageways, the reader will understand that 
the effect upon a visitor is that of one general shopping 
store. The various stores or departments are these: a gen- 
tleman’s furnishing and clothing store; a wine and spirit, 
tobacco and cigar, department; a dress-making and tailoring 
department; a dry-goods and carpet store; a boot and shoe 
store; a grocery store; and an extensive department for the 
sale of hardware, cutlery, agricultural, mining, and lumber- 
men’s implements, harness, saddlery, wagons, carriages, and 
blacksmiths’ supplies. 1 noticed that there were displayed 
large assortments of crockery, upholstery, furniture, and 
made-up gowns, wraps, and cloaks for the women, so that, 
speaking widely, and at this distance in space and memory, 
I do not recollect that these traders left unoccupied any 
field of barter in Missoula except jewelry, drugs, and fresh 
meat. And I fancy the business must include a trade in 
drugs, since they would be demanded in the mining and 
lumber camps and by the retail dealers at a distance. The 
purchases of tie company are upon such a scale, and it buys 
so shrewdly, that its profit must be very Considerable. It is 
an indication of how the riew Western cities are cutting into 
New York’s trade to know that all that the Missoula Com- 
pany buys here are carpets, dry-goods, gentlemen's furnish- 
ings, clothing, hats and caps, and some cigars. Its imported 
wines and liquors and its groceries are bought in Chicago, 
its sugar and canned fruits in California, and its teas in 
Japan. 

One hundred and twenty-five clerks, salesmen, workmen. 
and department heads comprise the force of attendants and 
managers of this astonishing country store, and the capital 
it ‘‘ swings,” to use a Western phrase, finds outside chances 
for multiplication by investments in the Blackfoot Milling 
Company, a land company or two, and in a national bank. 
I have mentioned this concern by name and described it, 
but it must be remembered that it is but one of many such 
trading ventures where one would least expect to find them. 


ON THE «“CHAMPAGNE” IN QUARANTINE. 


Ir was really not bad at all. The ship was cool and com- 
fortable, the table munificent, and the captain and his officers 
never for an instant negligent in adding to the well-being 
and happiness of those on board. We even found delight 
in the beauty of our surroundings, the winds were so fresh 
and the skies were so beautiful—New York, with its chan- 
ging mists, the picturesque value of Fort Wadsworth, and 
the green loveliness of the near shore! No, nothing could 
have been more beautiful than these, no one more delight- 
fully placed. We kept assuring and reassuring ourselves of 
this every time a new hope died. We were not even afraid. 
We never discussed the cholera. Afterwards, it is true, 
when we had left the Champagne and were in the small 
boats that carried us away, one or two people confessed 
there had been days when they had felt queerly about cer- 
tain things, that they had kept to themselves till certainty 
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and safety were established. Some one, waking suddenly 
at midnight, had heard a whispered consultation outside, 
and the dread word mentioned. But all these things, as I 
said, were only told us afterwards, when we were safely 
away, and served then only to add a certain dramatic note 
to recollection and fecital. 

No, it certainly was not bad at all, this having been de- 
tained so long. There was only one thing that afflicted us— 
and there is always some one thing even out of Quarantine. 
We did not like the suspense. It came with a greater shock 
to us, perhaps, than to others who had known, in crossing, 
the tragedy of sudden sickness and burial at sea. For we 
had started from Cherbourg, out of the very arms, as it were, 
of the French government. No other merchant ship had 
ever sailed from that dock. We were under military rule 
while there. Even smoking was prohibited. Every pre- 
caution had been taken with our disinfected ship, and all the 
emigrants left behind. On the first day out we even travelled 
slowly, so as not to risk making some poor stoker ill. And 
as if to add to the general sense of security, the American 
consul from Havre was on board. 

We knew that very soon, from the number of proclama- 
tions published, signed by him, and pasted on the glass at 
the head of the stairs, as to condition of the boat, etc., etc. 
We knew it from the speeches that he made at dinner and 
on deck, and from the benevolent promises of protection he 
gave us individually and collectively. No knight -errant 
full of youthful enthusiasm was ever more hopeful or more 
kind. And his patience! A hundred interviews at first a 
day, not as to cholera, but delays. A hundred interviews 
from which the interviewer retired having caught the con- 
tagion of his unshaken faith in those peculiarly fortunate 
conditions which brought him on board to serve us at this 
time. During the vovage, indeed, our belief in our peculiarly 
happy conditions had grown so strong that by Sunday morn- 
ing we were up on deck, cheerful, smiling, and expectant, 
soon after daylight. We expected an hour's delay, but no 
more; therefore we watched with some dismay the Quaran- 
tine boat go by us, but took it amiably, on the whole, un- 
derstanding that other vessels had been in before us. Other 
tugs came, bringing news, the first that was shouted being 
neither of cholera nor quarantine, but of a certain prize- 
fight by Sullivan and Corbett. Such shouts and hurrahs! 
They were deafening. And such crowding about the happy 
man who held a paper in his hand! Interest in the cholera 
followed later, then sympathy for those unhappy people 
who had had to suffer so keenly, but of whose fortunes we 
had not heard before. 

Hopes rose and fell and died away as the hours dragged 
on, and the Quarantine, having paid us a visit, steamed away. 
The consul issued another proclamation. We were to be 
delayed till afternoon. The second déjeuner being an- 
nounced just then, added a touch of certainty to the consu- 
lar report. But no one could settle himself to occupation; 
there were always excitements on the other side of the boat, 
and rushings back and forth to see what the excitement 
meant. People were restless, not understanding the deten- 
tion. The tugs that steamed about relieved the tension 
somewhat, especially for those who greeted friends. The 
ladies with long lashes and delicate flesh tints we had no- 
ticed on the voyage leaned over the railing, all smiles, when 
the theatrical tug came up. And the women in fine dresses, 
and the men with glittering shirt studs, were like one great 
family when the boat bearing the flag of some big trading 
house steamed up. We had not grouped them before! 

The excitement of other people's tugs beginning to pall, 
and the conviction growing that release that night was im- 
possible, one woman after another disappeared, laid aside 
her good dress and bonnet, and appeared again in sea-worn 
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vestments. Apathy might have settled on us but that an 
order was given that all state-room baggage was to be car- 
ried. below and fumigated—‘: perfumigated,” as some smal] 
child expressed it. The excitement and dismay over this 
was tremendous. The halls me impassable with men, 
women, and trunks. There wa® broken; English and bad 
French, gesticulations, outcries. We had already been 
obliged to swear to the whereabouts of our baggage eight 
days before we sailed. Half the people when once below 
in the dingy steerage-room declined to unlock their trunks, 
calling it nonsense, a mere form, something only done to 
satisfy officials. The always polite purser was in despair, 
the onaniia official angry. He refused to stay for 
whims. There would be delay, he announced, unless we 
obeyed. Every trunk was opened. : 

There was nothing we grew to regard, in fact, with more 
horror than possible delay. We began to feel that individ- 
ual health and well-being were a sort of public trust, an ob- 
ligation to our neighbors. ‘‘I don’t mind being ill on my 
own account,” some woman would say, declining fruit, 
‘‘but I should hate to keep you waiting!” Men at table 
hesitated to use the ship’s water in their wine, order soda, 
and say, ‘‘ On land I should not hesitate.” A young fellow 
of eighteen rushed up to a child playing by the rails. ‘*Get 
down there,” he cried; ‘‘if you fall over, we'll never get 
off.” A man suffering from a painful internal malady, that 
attacked him at intervals, dragged himself out of bed, so 
that the captain could report all passengers on deck when 
the doctor came. Inspection over, he was carried below to 
suffer for his heroism—‘‘Choleric” then, some one re- 
marked, if he had never been before. 

When Monday night came, with no prospect of relief, and 
the announcement that some poor stoker was ill with gastric 
fever, people began to make plans for actual quarantine 
One man sent ashore for paper for a promised article for 
some magazine. Some people fussed and fumed; some 
went to bed, only to be roused by a summons for a mass- 
meeting held to consider the situation. A letter to Dr. 
Jenkins was proposed, not so much asking for release as for 
inspection, for some statement as to our actual condition 
and the cause for delay. 

It would have cheered the soul of that hard-pressed 
gentleman to have heard the speeches that day. oO one 
was willing to thrust additional care on him. Every one 
was willing to stay on shipboard as long as he thought best 
—to co-operate with him, in fact, in his efforts to preserve 
the public. 

A clergyman arose to give thanks for their health. In- 
deed, so eager were they all in their protestations that they 
persistently attacked and misunderstood the letter that had 
not even been framed. 

Above, on deck, some one started a rumor that the vessel 
was to leave as soon as the anchor was raised. No one 
questioned till some time later when the anchor was to be 
moved, and then again there was a howl of disappointment. 

Instead of the promised relief at nine next morning, came 
the washing with disinfectants on deck of all the baggage 
of the hold. Two hours and more were consumed. But no 
one took the operation seriously, but rather as a device to 
distract and amuse us,as the custom is in times of public 
calamity. The captain and purser had come on deck the 
night before with games for us. This was another pastime. 
We had grown indifferent to things, and lost heart. Even 
when we left the Champagne at anchor in the bay and sailed 
to New York, some of us felt we might be taken back at 
any moment. Yet we looked up at the good old ship and 
the captain standing above us, and realized even then that 
our experience in Quarantine might be one to which after- 
wards we would look back with somewhat tender interest. 






“MORAVIA,” THE FIRST PESTSHIP: TWENTY-TWO DEATHS AT SEA. REFUGE-BOAT: PRESENTED BY J. PIERPONT MORGAN, ESQ. 





THE DESERTED “NORMANNIA” IN QUARANTINE. THE PEST SHIP “SCANDIA”: THIRTY-TWO DEATHS AT SEA. 








“NORMANNIA’S” PASSENGERS LANDING AT FIRE ISLAND.—Drawn ny Cartes Brovexton. 
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MRs. KR. E. PEARY, 
Who Accompanied the Expedition. 


THE RETURN OF PEARY. 

THERE is for once little of the tragic in the interest sur- 
rounding the announcement of the result of an arctic ex- 
ploring expedition. Starting with every element of arctic 
tragedy present—his own disability, a small and seemingly 
inadequate party, and more than all, perhaps, the presence 
in that party for the first time in the history of arctic re- 
search of a woman used to the surroundings of high civiliza- 
tion, and therefore apt to be a drag upon the enterprise, 
Lieutenant R. E. Peary, C.E., U’S.N., has returned safe and 
successful, with his polar theories verified, and with the loss 
of but one life. This was that of young John Verhoeff, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, the geologist of the expedition. 

Only respect for the courage of a very brave but, as was 
thought by many, very wrong-headed man prevented the 
utterance of censure 
upon the chief of this 
expedition, when little 
more than a year ago 
it was announced that 
he had crowned what 
the well-informed con- 
sidere+] the indiscretion 
of making a woman 
one of the party by in- 
sisting that his purpose 
should be carried out, 
notwithstanding the 
fact that the breaking 
of a leg had intervened 
between him and his 
object. There was but 
one thought when the 
Kite came back last 
year with the represen- 
tatives of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Nat- 
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by himself on a geological expedition, and 
that, moreover, he had followed out to the 
letter the quite new and omony impos- 
sible programme which he had laid out for 
himself when left at McCormick Bay. 

The first difficulty in that programme was 
the healing of his broken leg. People shook 
their heads at the explorer’s taking it for 
granted that the limb would mend with the 
same celerity on the shores of McCormick 
Bay as it would in the Lieutenant’s home in 
Philadelphia. But by October Ist, the Kite 
having left him in July, he had thrown away 
his crutches, and, at first using a cane, was 
as good as new long before the end of the 
arctic night signalled for the start of the 
expedition proper. Another evidence of 
rashness which was pointed out at the time 
was that Peary depended on the killing of 
game to provision his party. Arctic wise- 
acres averred that during many seasons game 
was never found where he expected to find 
it. But, in his own language, ‘‘the begin- 
ning of the long night found us with thirty- 
one reindeer, several seals and walrus, and 
several hundred birds in our larder, and a 

yarm, snug house to shelter us.” 

This last point, that of sufficient shelter, 
was one which had been excessively dwelt 
on by arctic ‘‘ experts” when the Atte came 
home last year. When she left the devoted 
little band it had no shelter against the com- 
ing of the polar night, and the statement, 
coming from a man lying on his back with 
his leg in splints, that they would build an 
adequate one was one which, it was said, 
should be taken with allowances for the san- 
guine temperament of the man in question. 
But two days after the Avte had left, Red 
Cliff, as Peary called his house, was suffi- 
ciently completed to allow him to be ‘‘ moved 
into it and stowed on a pile of boxes in one 
corner.” Thence he sent out -his hunting 
parties, two weeks later, when Red Cliff was 
tinished. And there, until. the great thaw 
with rain and a temperature of 40° came last 
February, to wash the entire region ‘‘ almost bare of snow ” 
and almost flood the house, the party staid and made 
ready for their start in the spring. 

After a tour of the islands and shores of Whale Sound 
and Ingletield Gulf, which was 250 miles in extent, and took 
seven days for Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary to accomplish, 
the party started on May 3d for the ice cap, the great frozen 
interior of Greenland. From the edge of the ice cap, at an 
elevation of 4000 feet, the Lieutenant, Dr. Cook, Astrup, and 
Gibson started with sixteen dogs on May 15th. 

From that time till July 9th, the day of the return, was 
the exact period of exploration, and by the discovery, on 
July 4th, of Independence Bay, 82° north latitude, 34° west 
longitude, the ‘‘ United States Navy,” as Lieutenant Peary 
modestly puts it, ‘‘claims the highest discoveries on the 
east coast of Greenland.” 




















ural Sciences and the 
news that Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Peary had 
been left in North 
Greenland, he ‘a crip- 
ple, and the whole par- 
ty, as arctic veterans 
considered, inadequate- 
ly provisioned. That 
thought was of some- 
how rescuing him, and 
then putting an end 
forever to the bootless 
sacrifices of arctic ex- 
ploration. Such was 
the feeling when the 
Kite sailed again last 
summer. There was 
little thought of Pea- 
ry’s success, and per- 
haps no great hope of 
his survival. When 
but two weeks or so 
ago a_ kryolite’ ship 
brought word that the 
ice was much further 
south than usual, it 
seemed as if another 
horror was to be added 
to the long roll of are 
tic tragedies, and that 
this time the horror 
would be added to by 
the sacrifice of a wo- 
man. 

Out of the very heart 
of the bergs, then, from 
the very grip of the 
Northern deatii,seemed 
to come the message 
on September 12th that 
Peary was alive and 
well with all his party, 
save one, who had gone 














LIEUTENANT PEARY AND ONE OF HIS COMPANIONS, DOMN GRACLE, OF SWEDEN. 
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The main result of the expedition, from the explore: 
point of view, is the demonstration of his theory that the 
great inland ice cap is the true highway to the north cous: 
of Greenland, and so to the North Pole. In this he has lew 
the arctic Columbus, having got as near, perhaps, to th: 
goal of all polar exploration as was the Genoese Admir 
when he reached the West Indies in his quest for the hem, 
sphere which he thought was the kingdom of Prester Jol);, 

He has, moreover, changed the map of Greenland, anc 
made the fastest sledge travel—twenty-three miles a day. 
that is recorded. Of his wondrous experience of fourtecy 
days above the arctic clouds, at an altitude of 8000 feet fro. 
the sea, he will tell in detail on his return. . 

But the richest fruit of his expedition is, after all. 1), 
knowledge of the fact that, in these dollar-hunting day < 
when cut bono? is more and more the interrogatory apswer 
to the proposition of any doing that shows no immedia;, 
monetary return, the race of Frobisher and Drake an 
Dampier still can breed a man who will do and dare crest 
things for the sake of showing that he was right in saying 
that they could be done. A. E. Watrots. — 


PERSONAL. 

Ir is said that the fashionable portrait - painter of the 
day in London is the young American artist SHANNON, wlio 
has just turned thirty. Society has honored him with many 
commissions, and the highest ladies of the land have sat jx 
fore his easel. His work was exhibited to the public for 
the first time at the Grosvenor Gallery in London six yeurs 
ago, and the young artist jumped at once into popularity 

—Philadelphia has lost an interesting relic of Revolution. 
ary days in the demolition, to make way for a warelou-~ 
of the old HiLTZHEIMER building, on Market Street. |) 
was in this antique house that BENEDICT ARNOLD souci:! 
refuge from a mob, and it was there that WASHINGTON, J EF- 
FERSON, and HAMILTON met to put an end to an estrany: 
ment existing between them. Outside of the house Hawi 
Ton had his meeting with Mrs. ReyNo.ps, which apprised 
her husband of her intrigue with the New York statesman 

—Labor Commissioner 
CHARLES F. Peck is a very 
young man to have so com- 
pletely taken the centre of the 

Olitical stage as he has done. 

he remarkable figures fur- 
nished by him, and the state- 
ment that during the year suc- 
ceeding the passage of the 
McK tey bill wages in this 
State showed an increase of 
over six millions, and the value 
of manufactured products over 
thirty-one millions, have given 
the Democratic National Com- 
mittee much to think about. 
His refusal to furnish the com- 
mittee with papers from which 
data his results were drawn 
led finally to his arrest. 

—Sir FrepDErtc Leicuron, President of the British Royal 
Academy, is perhaps the hardest-working of all that famous 
association of artists. He reaches his studio as early as hialt 
past eight in the morning, but before that he has done what 
is a morning’s occupation for some men—read the papers, 
opened and disposed of his letters, and given three-quarters 
of an hour to general literature. He keeps six or seven 
canvases in various states of progress at the same time, and 
finds that he secures all the rest he needs by turning from 
one to the other. When painting he uses a singular pair of 
divided spectacles, the upper part giving him the prope 
range of vision for seeing his model and the lower for ap- 
plying the paint to his canvas. 

—Governor Cuask, of Indiana, who is one of the few men 
that have gone from the pulpit to the Executive Mansion, 
learned telegraphy when a boy in the same office that THoM ss 
A. Epison afterward dignitied by making there his first a: 
quaintance with key and sounder. Later on in his boyhood 
Mr. CHAsE sawed wood and herded cows to secure mone) 
for an education, and he had become a school-teacher in a 
rural Illinois village when his inclination began to turn ') 
religion. His political career has extended over only six 
=. his nomination for the Lieutenant-Governorship ©! 

ndiana having been made in 1886. 

—Mr. Govup’s fancy for floriculture is well known, and 
the collection of rare plants and shrubbery at Lindhurst, lis 
country home on the Hudson, is said to be the finest in tl 
world owned by any private citizen. It is surpassed, indeed 
by but few of the public gardens of Europe, which it rival- 
in extent and variety. The palms alone are valued ut! 
$200,000, and in the orchid conservatory are 10,000 plants 
Mr. GouLn is said to be preparing to expend $100,000 mor 
in additions to his greenhouses. The care and direction 0! 
this vast floral estate devolve on a chief gardener, who Is 
paid a bank president’s salary for his. services, but tl 
millionaire himself has long been an interested student ©! 
botany, of which he now has an extensive knowledge. 

—An event of rare and curious interest was the dis 
covery last week in a Broadway book store in New York 0! 
two bookworms that were feeding on an antique copy ©! 
Seneca. These minute animals, more celebrated in literature 
than anything else of their size, are very infrequently found. 
and even more infrequently identified. EUGENE FIe.p 
chronicled the discovery of one in -Chicago about a year 
ago, and a daily paper recalls the fact that when BERNAR? 
QvaritcH found one among his books in London five ye! 
ago, he gave a dinner in honor of the event. But for the 
most part the bookworm has been, like the griffin, a creature 
more of fable and fancy than of fact, and this most recen! 
discovery of two is entitled to go on the records of history. 














. MaNBATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB’s Carnival of sport on 
cate was a very successful affair, and so well managed 
sat every part of the pro mme,which began in the morn- 
a and lasted until ten o’clock at night, went off as provided. 
The M. A. C. gave its first carnival last year, and the favor 
with which it was received prompted this second attempt on 
« jarger scale. We have grown so accustomed to the annual 
‘east of sport and the vast amount of money expended for 
our pleasure that it never occurs to us how we accept to- 
dav without comment athletic entertainments which a year 
orso ago would have seemed impossible. 

To include in a day’s — lawn-tennis, clay pigeon shoot- 
cog, swimming, naphtha- aunch racing, rowing, two hours 
uf track and field athletics, a baseball and a lacrosse match, 
game of football, a display of fireworks, and 'Cappa’s band. 
is crowding a Jot of entertainment into one day. When one 
may also lunch and dine on the grounds, there appears to be 
nothing left undone to please the outer and comfort the inner 
man, No event of the day was especially noteworthy save 
(Goff's, M.A.C., running hop, step, and jump of 47 feet 1 inch, 
which breaks the record of 45 feet 74 nches, 


‘ANADIAN ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS at Montreal 
aun oe will be the first games to give us 4 line on 
the probable winners at our own National championships 
the week following. The work the athletes in this vicinity 
have been doing lately does not give promise of such another 
rousing meeting as was the one of ’91 at Toronto. Last 
vear five Canadian records were lowered, and one equalled. 
~ 7 have often commented on the sportsmanship of the 
Canadian Association, which never fails to extend the hearti- 
est invitation to our athletes, who annually accept, and as 
regularly carry off all the: _—. The Canadians have al- 
ways labored under the difficulty of having no clubs that 
take enough interest in athletics to encourage the men in 
ticir training, and develop new material. There is material 
in abundance, but it has generally gone into competition 
vreen, and dropped out before having time to get seasoned. 
~ Canada showed several men last year who, if they run 
this year, ought to keep at least a couple of championships 
at home for the first time. H. D. Carr, of Montreal, is one 
of them, and if he is in form he will make the 100-yard win- 
ner do even time. George W. Orton, of Toronto, if he is 
running, is another. eg year, as a novice, he made A. B. 
George do a mile in 4.27 to win. 

It lake as if the prec Athletic Club would carry home 
more points than ever it did from Canada. No sprinter of 
either the N. Y. A.C. or M. A.C. can travel with Jewett if 
he is in form, in either the 100 or 220, noteven young Allen. 
I should be surprised to see John Owen, Jun., take the 440, 
in which he is said to be going very fast, from Downs, but 
he will probably take second. Luce is certain of the pole 
vault, unless Baxter, N. Y. A. C., should at last appear; and 


Magee, the D. A. C. walker, is an unknown quantity. He. 


will have to travel lively to defeat either Meek, C.A.C., if he 
walks, or Shearman, M. A.C. The latter is improving, and 
will make it hot for Meek. The 880, Turner, M.A.C., and 
Billings, N.Y.A.C., should have. If Gibbs, the Canadian 
distance runner, should appear, he will take whatever he 
wants; certainly Conneff, in his present condition, will never 
stop him. Mitchell and Gray will give the N.Y.A.C. first 
in hammer, 56, and shot. The hurdles belong to Puffer, 
Morrell, and Copland, unless something dark loomsup. The 
high and broad jumps are open, and not likely to be remark- 
abie exhibitions, unless Sweeny, X.A.A., should be entered. 


THE Wor.p’s Fark management seems backward in 


taking any action leading to definite plans for athletic fea- - 


tires in connection with, or, rather, occurring during, the 
time of the exposition’s activity. Naturally the attraction 
of the time and place would make it a particularly promis- 
ing opportunity for something elaborate in the way of an 
athletic carnival, and with such enthusiasm and energy as 
have been displayed by J. Astley Cooper in urging his ** All 
English-speaking Meeting,” it would be possible to organize 
a series of international contests whose like cannot be found 
in the annals of amateur athletic sport. It seems to me 
that the only method of guaranteeing pooper protection to 
such amateurs as might accept invitations to competitions 
of this character would be the division of the managing 
committee into two sections, one to look after the profes- 
sional element, and another the amateur. With the former 
I have little interest; but such men as the Spaldings, and 


others of life-long experience in baseball and general athlet- — 


ics, could undoubtedly handle it to advantage. The ama- 
‘eur element must have sponsors in the shape of recognized 
organizations, and while the Chicago University would ex- 
‘end a protecting interest over the college section, the Chi- 
cazo Athletic Club could perform a similar office for ama- 
‘eur athletic organizations. But all these plans take time 


aud energy, and it is none too soon for action if the affair 
1s to be creditable. 


Tite AMATEUR BASEBALL LEAGUE SEASON has ended, and, 
‘s precicted in this column when the games began, the 
~ Jen Island Athletic Club has captured the pennant. The 
‘stu trom West Brighton has been victorious ever since the 
ace was organized, and no matter how strong the other 

‘abs tiay be, the S. I. A. C. always manages to bolster up 
!'s nine sufficiently to finish the season on top. This year 
the New Jersey Athletic Club, which has been victorious in 
tue Amateur Athletic Union baseball series in previous sea- 
Sols, entered the A. B. L. with hopes of conquering new 
Worlds: but the Staten Islanders have finished with a game 
Orso to spare, The other clubs in the League were nowhere 
inthe race. The Staten-Island Cricket Club only won four 
<imMes, against thirteen lost and one tied. The tie was with 
‘ue S. 1. A.C., and if the latter team had needed another vic- 
tory, it could have easily won it by playing off this tie. If 
this had been done, the Crickets and the nglewood Field 
Club would have been tied for last place. As it is, the 
E.F.C, brings up in the rear. No sooner did the N. J. A.C. 
realize that it was beaten in the League race than it began to 
irotest certain games in which a player named Stanhope 
)\rucipated. The matter is still in abeyance, but the chances 
‘re that nothing will come of it, and whether Mr. Stanhope 


's 2 professional or not, the 8. I. A. C. will manage to defend 
him in some way. 


. A NUMBER OF ‘VERY IMPORTANT CHANGES Will be made in 
‘he players of this League next season, and possibly the two 
‘cams from New Jersey will drop out and form an organi- 
“lon In their own State. The Staten Island teams may then 
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organize an association of baseball nines from New York 
State only. The element of professionalism in this theoret- 
ically amateur league has been remonstrated with and ob- 
jected to by all sincere amateurs, and they have been sup- 
ported by this column, but the evil remains. Let us hope 
that next season will show an improvement. There has been 
very little done in amateur baseball in the vicinity of New 
York city this season. Many clubs have played matches, 
but as soon as a series of games was arranged and any espe- 
cial incentive for victory offered, the contesting nines invari- 
ably began adding professionals, until the sincere amateurs 
were disgusted. Almost every one of the amateur clubs (so 
called) contained some professional element. 


THE GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA Cricket eleven, espe- 
cially after their handsome defeat of Canada, need have small 
fear of the Gentlemen of Ireland, if the form they have 
been showing is their best. To be worsted as they were on 
their first day’s play against All New York, stamps them as 
no match for Philadelphia. Very little interest can be taken 
in the All New York team, since it is made up of profession- 
als and Englishmen. The Canada-All-Philadelphia match 
was a veritable walk-over for the latter. The Canadians 
were clearly outclassed, the weakness of their defence be- 
ing in marked contrast with the confident style of our own 
men, who sailed into the Canadian bowling with’ refreshing 
dash and vim. The honors of the match were fairly carried 
off by A. M. Wood and F. H Bohlen, the former contribut- 
ing a grandly hit inning of 129, while the latter succeeded 
in amassing 90 runs made in his best form. Following so 
closely an inning of 181 runs for the Gentlemen vs. the 
Players, Wood’s performance is entitled to especial mention. 


THE Larcnmont Yacut Cius’s special schooner-race on 
the 13th turned out to be one of the most exciting of the 
year, the winners being in doubt almost to the very last half- 
mile. _The club is considering making this special an an- 
nual affair, like the Goelet schooner cup race of the.N.Y.Y. 
C., and putting up « $500 silver cup. Nothing this wide- 
awake club could do would be more pleasing to yachtsmen. 
The boom schooners have had this year, and are likely to 
have, has touched a responsive chord in the breast of all 
sportsmen. Judging by reports, next year will find several 
additions, notably an 83 foater for J. Rogers Maxwell, own- 
er of the Shamrock. The entries for the Larchmont race in- 
cluded Iroquois, Lasca, Shamrock, Marguerite, Viator, Ra- 
mona, and Azalea. Mr. Gillig’s big boat gave such time 


allowances that her winning was out of the question, and 


she finished next to Azalea, which was last. The latter 
made a bungle at the start, and destroyed what would have 
been a keen fight between her and the. Viator. Indeed, the 
race between these two was expected to furnish great sport. 

Marguerite, Lasca, and Iroquois got over the line with lit- 
tle between them, and the close sailing subsequently of the 
first two was very fine work. asca went out in the lead 
of these three,and was handled very skilfully all the way 
through. Shamrock was doing well, and Marguerite was 
pulling up on Jroguots, but the increased wind told greatly 
in favor of Mr. Ellis’s schooner, and carrying about every 
rag of canvas on board, she crossed the line a winner over 
Lasca 1 minute and 12 seconds; Shamrock, 1 minute 44 sec- 
onds; Marguerite, 2 minutes. 


THE SPECIAL SCHOONER-RACE of the New York Yacht 
Club on the 15th was not so successful, the Larchmont 
Club’s affair two days previous having taken something off 
the edge of th older club’s fixture. The race was ably 
managed, as are all of the N. Y. Y. C. events, and the skip- 
pers of Lasca, Marguerite, and Iroquois, the only starters, did 


their best to furnish good sport. The work of Marguerite 


was her best of the season; she seemed exactly suited, and 
pulled away from Jroquois from the very beginning. Lasca 
did not do herself justice. In addition to the day not being 
to her suiting, she turned the second mark very badly, and 
lost several minutes. Lasca is something like Jroguozs in re- 
quiring balf a gale to bring out her qualities, and the west- 
northwest breeze of Thursday was not nearly strong enough 
for her. It was not Jroguois’s day; she never awakened at 
any time of the race, and finished last. 

There was much disappointment in the failure of Alcea 
to race in either the Larchmont or New York Club events, 
as these races were expected to show where the Gardner 
schooner belongs. Her ’92 record has been a very poor one, 
but it is reported that Hank Haff will take her in hand next 
season, and much is therefore expected from her by her 
owner. It will take a deal of tuning up to put Alcea in win- 
ning form. She has not yet shown any evidence of speed. 


FEW PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT directly concerned have any 
idea what a large interest American yachting has grown to 
be in the half century which has elapsed since Commodore 
Stevens got together the half-dozen New- Yorkers who owned 
vessels, and with their aid organized the New York Yacht 
Club. Then the decked vessels owned for pleasure in the 
country could have been counted on one’s fingers. And the 
ownership of a boat simply for the purpose of indulging in 
a manly sport was looked upon by a utilitarian generation 
as sinful extravagance. Now the number of recognized 
clubs has grown to 105, and there are some 3000 registered 
yacht numbers on the books. And, too, instead of carping 
about the extravagance of the sport, the gravest men of 
affairs, and the men of the largest commercial interests, own 
boats, and delight in taking their pleasure on the sea. 


It 18 BECOMING GENERALLY RECOGNIZED, also, that it is the 
fact that through the long eclipse (now happily ending) of 
American ship-building the arts of design and construction 
were kept alive, and improved to a great extent by the efforts 
of the yachting men, who likewise in many a hard-fought 
contest with foreign vessels maintained the national prestige 
for speed of hull and daring skill in handling. The naval 
reserve battalions, which are being organized all along the 
coast-line, are a direct product of the yacht clubs, and bid 
fair, in case of need, to be of as much use to the navy as 
were the few regiments of drilled and uniformed militia to 
the mass of raw volunteers when the civil war came to an 
unprepared country. Besides all this, American yachtsmen 
deserve credit for having always been in the van of improve- 
ment in science, and in the yacht fleet have been tried and 

roved new devices, both in sail and steam, which have 
ater worked advantageously in vessels of commerce. 


THE ADDITIONS TO RULEs 32 AND 34 of the Intercollegiate 
Football Association code, providing that when a touch- 


. down has been made, and the try at goal has failed to con- 


vert the four points into six, the ball shall be brought out to 
the centre of the field instead of, as formerly, to the twenty- 
five-yard line, will make a most radical change in the con- 


ditions of play under the goal. In the first place, I fancy 
even the ay orc themselves have failed to realize how 
much they have given the side that is hard pressed by the 
passage of these amendments. Formerly, when a trv ut 

oal failed, although the limit of kick-out was the twentv- 

ve-yard line, as a matter of fact the side which kicked out 
could not possibly start with safety any farther out than the 
twenty-yard line. Now the ruling not only allows them to 
start at the fifty-five yard line, which is the centre of the 
field, but, as the term kick-off implies in the new ruling, re- 
strains the opponents upon the sixty-five-yard line. 


THIS MEANS, THEN, A GIFT OF RELIEF to the oppressed side 
equal to forty yards more than they could obtain under any 
former rules since the adoption of the game. In addition to 
this, when considering the situation, one should remember 
that the present skilful manipulation of the ‘‘ wedge” ren. 
ders that play at kick-off almost sure to yield a considerable 
gain. I should therefore not hesitate to predict that a fail- 
ure to kick a goal will in the season of 1892 mean that upon 
the first play after that failure the former assaulting side 
will be put upon the defence, with the ball in the possession 
of their opponents, and not Jess than fifteen yards into the 
formerly safe territory. If, in addition to this, the wedge is 
followed up by a punt, say of forty-five yards, which, by-the- 
way, while a good kick, is not an extraordinary one, we shall 
see the rather amusing act performed of so turning the 
tables as in two plays to put the side which tried at goal 
exactly where last year’s rules left their opponents, namely, 
defending their own goal by a kick-out. 

‘Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


THREE BICYCLE CHAMPIONS. 

Ir Zimmerman holds up the pace he has set since returning 
from Europe, there will be only one champion to write about 
before the season is over. Even since the photograph in 
this issue was made, Berlo’s claim to the two-mile cham- 
pionship has been taken from him by Zimmerman’s wondér- 
ful riding, and there remain now as record-breakers besides 
himself only Willie Windle and George F. Taylor. 

There was a time, only a few years ago, when Windle 
was the undisputed champion of the racing cycle. Of the 
present-day racers none of them were then equal to him; and 
Zimmerman was the first, I believe, to lower his colors on 
some Western track. In the last year or two Windle has 
not done a great deal of racing, though having kept up his 
form on a private track at his home. He is yet a wonderful 
man, but the improvement with the leaders has been such 
this season that he must now do his best to secure the 
** place” where he formerly led easily. 

Arthur A. Zimmerman, who is only twenty-two years old, 
and lives at Freehold, New Jersey, has done such phenom- 
enal work in the past season that he must naturally.com- 
pletely overshadow all others. He has been riding a bicycle 
for about five years, and although he was always a very 
good man on the wheel, he developed his wonderful speed 
in the last year. Yet there were those a couple of years ago, 
before Zimmerman began to attract a great deal of attention, 
who looked on the young man as having the right kind of 
stuff in him; and I remember James E. Sullivan, the A.A.U. 
Secretary, pointing out the New-Jerseyman as a coming 
champion. Zimmerman in those days used to ride the 
Star machine, which is practically an ordinary one with the 
small wheel in front instead of behind. What always im- 
pressed me when I watched him-was the great strength of 
his legs, and the peculiar driving arrangement of the “ Star” 
showed them off to advantage. In those days Taxis, Bow- 
man, Campbell, and the Bankers were all on a racing level 
with Zimmerman ; nowadays not one of them can ap- 
proach him, while a younger set still has arisen to supplant 
the old-time cracks. 

When Zimmerman decided on-going abroad this spring 
cycling men were not prepared to hear of his making such 
great time. Englishmen had little regard at first for his 
ability, and expressed no fear of his disturbing their ree. 
ords. It was some little time before he got into form, and 
in the mean while his riding was not fast enough to give any 
encouragement to Americans. A little later he began to get 
into his true form; when he did begin record-breaking there 
seemed to be no end to it, and before he finished he placed 
English records where none of the Britishers expected to see 
them, and where they will remain in all likelihood for some 
little time to come. His first English record was May 19, 
‘92, at Herne Hill, when he placed the quarter-mile figyres 
at 323, and again five days later he reduced the flying quar- 
ter-mile record to 30 seconds even. Touching his other Eu- 
ropean performances, I quote from an earlier issue: In June 
he visited Germany, and reduced the 2000-metre record from 
3 minutes 13 seconds to 3 minutes 11 seconds, and the 3000- 
metre record from 4 minutes 47$ seconds to 4 minutes 473% 
seconds, both notable performances, that completely van- 
quished German riders. While in the Vaterland, Zimmer- 
man also rode a half-mile in 1 minute 4 seconds. His record 
perforniances were considered marvellous by:the foreigners, 


‘but he dumfounded them when in the National Cyclists’ 


Union championship he won the one, five, and fifty mile 
events, defeating the pick of European. racers. 

It was immediately after Zimmerman’s 50-mile event that 
F. J. Osmond, England’s crack, who had carefully remained 
out of sight up to that time, wanted him to race a short 
distance, and Zimmerman very properly refused. It would 
have been the height of folly, indeed, if the American after 
having got himself into condition for a distance race, had 
entered against the Englishman in « comparative sprint. 
The fact of the matter seems to be that Osmond was afraid 
of Zimmerman; he had reigned supreme in England for 
some time, and he probably realized that the American was 


‘too much forhim. At any rate, he took great pains to avoid 


him; he actually refused to meet Zimmerman in his early 
races, and failed to put in an appearance at the champion- 
ships to defend his title. The failure of their meeting was 
a great disappointment to both Englishmen and Américans 
for each are loyal to their representative,and believe him the 
faster. There is some talk of the Englishman coming over 
here this year, but it will be surprising if it amounts to 
more than talk. If Osmond, on his own ground, was actu- 
ally afraid to meet the invading rider, it is not very likely 
he will muster enough courage to beard the lion in his den. 
However, if they should meet, victory seems almost a fore- 
gone conclusion for the American; he has lowered a great 
many of the other’s records, and appears to be riding faster 
every week. His tandem riding with H. Bradbury, just be- 
fore returning to America, was equally clever; they did a 
mile in 2.17% and 5 miles in 12.56}. Since his return he 
has been lowering records to so astonishing a figure that 
one wonders what he will do before finishing. His records 
(Continued on page 933.) 


‘“AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—By Watter CamMp.—WITH 31 ILLUSTRATIONS.—PRICE, $1 25.—PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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are: Quarter mile, 27 seconds (flying start); 
1 mile, 2.064 (flying start); 2 miles, 4.373; 3 
miles, 7.154; 4 miles, 9.41; 5 miles, 123. 

His marvellous speed may be the better 
appreciated by considering that his quarter- 
mile time is two and one-half seconds better 
than the fastest quarter on record for a 
trotter —Sunol— while his mile, 2.063, is 
faster than Nancy Hanks’s great mile on a 
regulation trotting-track. 


A. A. ZIMMERMAN. 
THREE BICYCLING CHAMPIONS. 





After such a brilliant career, the record | ‘ : 
| thorough as a bulwark against chills and fever and 


of any other racing wheelman’s performance 
grows insignificant, but the speed of George 
F. Taylor, Manhattan Athletic Club, for a 


mile, has yet to be equalled by any one, 


and he is acknowledged to be the only man 
on the track who can make Zimmerman do 
his level best to win his laurels. He has 
beaten Windle, Berlo, Tyler, and all the fast- 
est men. He is twenty-three, a Harvard 
graduate, and has been riding three years, 
though he has not been, heard from much 
until the last two seasons. His first claim 
to distinction was breaking the intercolle- 
viate two-mile record. 
world’s record for the same distance at 4.483, 
Where it remained antil Peter J. Berlo, Man- 
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Laughter Lends a New Charm to Beauty 


Groner F. Taysor. 


must be largely credited to the improved bi- 
cycles with pneumatic tires and great light- 
ness of make, and to the greater attention 


BREATHES 
Who can inhale malaria-breeding air with impunity ? 
No, not unless he be fortified against its insidious 


poison with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Then, in- 
deed, is he defended. Not only is this medicine most 


bilious remittent, but it thoroughly relieves dyspepsia, 
constipation, rheumatism, biliousness, nervousness, 
and kidney trouble.—[ Ade.) 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
motliers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


; all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


He then placed the | 


iitan Athletic Club, lowered it 2 of asecond, | 


vid it afterwards went down with a crash 
“viien Zimmerman knocked 11 seconds off 
it the other day, ; 
mile record of 1.364, but his greatest per- 
formance was riding a mile in 2 minutes and 


Taylor still holds the 3- | 


11 seconds, which becomes the world’s rec- | 


ord from a standing start. 


ord was made a few weeks ago on the 


This great rec- | 


Springfield track, and supplants’.Windle’s | 
- 15 world’s record made on the same track | 


last October, 


There seems to be a great fu- | 


ture for Taylor, and it looks now that if any | 


nmin on Wheels can defeat Zimmerman, Tay- 
lor is the man. 
lhis has been altogether a remarkable bi- 
ie year; indeed, there has been no vear 
« the cycle became a racing machine that 
~ witnessed so many broken records and 
vonderful riding. The record-break- 
1 early in the season, and while Ziin- 
vas astonishing the Britishers, cy- 
> “ere not idle on this side. The new 
‘ple Machine was given its first trial July 
Hligfor a mile, with Messrs. Berlo, M.A.C°; 
(reorge Banker, M.A.C.; and W. W. Taxis, 
A : *.N.,on the saddles. . They are all fast 
riders, but had never had any practice on the 
‘chine, and yet, without pace-makers, they 
covered a mile in 2.14$, which at that time 
‘ats the fastest ever made on-a bicycle. They 
‘ode their first quarter in 32 seconds, or at 
‘He rate of a mile in 2.08. The last quarter 
‘s ridden in 314 seconds, which if sustained 
‘vould have placed the time at 2.073. Since 
that day Zimmerman has made his wonder- 
ful mile, and it seems now as if three men 
Vere to practise, they should bring the time 
(lown to 2.05 at least 
Phe: the same day Arthur E Lumsden, a 
, ucago racer, rode a half-mile in 1.038, beat- 
ng ,Zimmerman’s 1.05 made at Herne Hill. 
Parties J 15th, Harry Tyler rode a quarter, 
ne art, in 28% seconds, which lowered 
: He cords: previously made, including Ber- 
oS28%. Since then Zimmerman’s 27 seconds 
Seems to place the record at the lowest notch. 
ae season shows an attainment of speed 
‘hat heretofore was believed impossible, and 





* Directions on the label. 


diarrhen 


Sold by drugyists in every part of the 
world, 


T'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


GOOD COOKING 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
ways insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden ‘* Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 


Sold by your grocer and 
druggist.—[ Adv. ]} 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child,-she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
{Adv.) 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢e.—[Adv.] 


USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PON ACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 25c. 
—[Adv.]} ; . 

DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER, 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[A dv.) 


Aneostura Brirrers, the world-renowned South 
American appetizer, cures dyspepsia, etc. —LAdv.] 


Do et ee 


Burnert’s Fravonina Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 
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“At 
ANQUETS, | 


Clubs, and 
in homes 
APOLLINARIS 
Natural Table 
Water is ever 
a welcome guest.’’ 

N. Y Times, Mar. 10, ’92. 














is SSS 4 


when it discloses a pretty set of teeth. 
ness, when nature has supplied this element of 
loveliness, may be retained through life by using 
the fragrant 


SOZODONT 


This popular dentifrice is now a recognized 
essential of every toilet table. It is totally innox- 
ious, CONTAINING NO ACID, and for pre- 
servipg and CLEANSING THE TEETH, and 
retaining the normal condition of the gums, it 
has no rival. 

More SOZODONT is annually sold than of 
all other dentifrices and tooth-washes combined. . 
There must be a reason for this fact. SOZODONT 
has been many years before the world, and if it 
did not fulfil the promises made for it, it would 
long ago have fallen into oblivion. 

: . hb it is used, the more it becomes in demand. 
who have tried it once, try it again, and then recommend its use to others. 


White- 


But the more 
Those 


‘Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


g ORIGINAL: UNRIVALLED- 





TUclous NoupisHINe F 02, 
INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, 
x. AND THE AGED. 


FOR NURSING-MOTHERS. - 
INEANTS os 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 


“e,, 
2 adbifhgs ating, > 5 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. : 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 














6s OKER!’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 

‘eat and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial.. To be had in 


anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
P.O. Box 102944 


CONSUMPTION 











K used on this paver is 
manufactured by 


| FREDK, H. LEVEY & C0., 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


|g NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
| 8 by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions, Whis 
| ei pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


Qa. Gold only by FP. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of prot REE 


sot cee Dt THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


Harpers Catalogue 


dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
. dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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AND - CHILDREN. 
BRPTine DEPOT. JOHN CARLE 6 Sonse~ New Youn, i 

















There will be music in the-air during the 
Presidential campaign, and the demand for 
bands and drum corps 
will be great. We 
supply United States 
Army and Navy with 


Band 
Instruments, 


What is good enough 
‘for Uncle Sam should 
be good enough for 
you. 

THE 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Send 6 cents in stamps 

for 100-page illustrated 


catalogue of Band 
Instruments. 


“\ GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 


LAX and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


THREE NEW. VOLUMES 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


THE DANUBE, from the Black Forest 
to the Black Sea. By F. D. MILLE. 
Illustrated by the Author and ALFRED 
Parsons. Crown’ 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50. 





The narrative of a canoe-voyage of nearly two thou- 
sand miles, through parts of Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Russia, accomplished 
in the summer of 1890. It is especially interesting as 
being a description of scenery and peoples hitherto almost 
unknown to American readers. The illustrations, which 
are from drawings made during the voyage; are particu- 
larly attractive. 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches 
of History, Sport,and Adventure ; and 
of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur-trad- 
ers, and Newer Settlers of Western 
Canada. By JuLIAN Ravpu. Illustra- 
ted. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


A mine of useful information told in connection with 
stories and travels about the new North-west of the great 
dominion which forms our northern boundary. - The il- 
lustrations are as spirited as the text is lively, and the 
author has made a capital book.—Odserter, N. Y. 

A book which is full of information and delightful 
entertainment. . . . The book is full of vivid and charm- 
ing description of things.—V., ¥. Sun. 

Mr. Julian Ralph is a model traveller. He keeps both 
eyes open and sees the interesting, indeed the most in- 
teresting, things which the average tourist misses... . 
The volume is a notable addition to recent books of 
travel.—Soston Traveller. 


THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KEN- 
TUCKY, and Other Kentucky Arti- 
cles. By James LANE ALLEN, Author 
_of “Flute and Violin,and Other Ken- 
tucky Tales and Romances.” _ Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


Mr. Allen is the most engaging of writers, and at 
once he puts the reader in sympathy with the land he 
loves. He sings in joyous notes the pzan of Kentucky, 
and lets you revel in the fields carpeted with blue grass. 
—N.Y. Times. 

Nowhere else can there be so fine and so graphic an 
account of Kentucky as it appears to those who know 
and love it as in this beautiful volume.—Chicago Herald. 

The attractions of the sketches are in their simplicity 
and realism. Nothing is oversaid or overdrawn. They 
are pictures of home life full of pleasing study.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
price 
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WITH THE CHOLERA EXILES. 
(Continued from page 919.) . 


assengers, and even then the relief came through the phi- 
anthropy of private citizens. Dr. Jenkins was still working 
on the Fire Island scheme, and succeeded through Governor 
Flower's personal guarantee in buying it from a Mr. Sammis 
for the outrageous figure of $210,000. It would be interest- 
ing to know how much was made on that sale. The hotel 
is along ram-shackle affair, looking like an enlarged shed, as 
may be seen from the illustration. 

September 10th was a memorable day. The Normannia’s 
passengers were transferred to the Stonington, and the worst 
pest ship of all, the Seandia, carrying 981 immigrants, an- 
other of the Hamburg-American line, from Hamburg, ar- 
rived with 11 infected and a report of 32 deaths at sea. Up 
to this time the record was: 


Deaths Deaths Total ms Total 

Ships atsex, in port. deaths Sick. cases. 
MOravis; 2. <4 .cw.s0es 22 a 23 2 25 
Norimannia . re | lw 1h 25 40 
1 epee ore 5 9 14 23 
Wyoming... inal 3 3 3 6 
Scandia.... Sew . # 3 3h 15 50 
Totals sceseor see OB we Shs) 59 144 


The horrors of cholera, which had beset the Normannia 
passengers while on the pest ship, were succeeded on their 
transfer to the Stonington, and after that boat was declared 
unseaworthy, on the Cepheus, by those of fire and hunger. 
Drunken waiters set the galley on fire on the night of Sep- 
tember 10th, and came near exploding a can of kerosene the 
next night, on the Cepheus. The guard of three or four 
police was inadequate, and a fire patrol was formed among 
the younger men of the passengers. 

Sunday afternoon, September 11th, began the last and 
crowning series of blunders in the handling of these unhap- 
py people. They had withstood the plague, sustained hun- 
ger and thirst, but insult was now to be added to injury. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


They were hurried on board the Cepheus in the afternoon 
about two, and sent off to Fire Island. Every captain of 
any kind of craft knows that the Fire Island Inlet is one of 
the most difficult and dangerous on the Atlantic coast, and 
that it can only be navigated at high water, and with a pilot. 
Despite this well-known fact, and in the face of strenuous 
objections from both the captains of the Cepheus and Ston- 
ington, these people were sent off on a rough five hours’ trip, 
and with the certain knowledge that when the Inlet was 
reached they would probably be obliged to turn around and 
go back. 

The wretched experiences of that trip are simply inde- 
scribable. Tbe captain dared not attempt to cross the dan- 
gerous bar, and it was too rough to lay outside. There was 
nothing to do but to put back. And what a night it was! 
six hundred peoplé on an excursion steamer, no sleeping 
accommodations, nothing to eat, and all the women and 
children, and half the men, seasick. The decks were lit- 
erally covered with those who, too sick to raise their leads, 
lay in their own vomitings. It was two o'clock the next 
morning when they finally reached the Stonington, and went 
back to their dirty quarters, to the sandwiches and coffee 
they had left many hours before, and to their bunks, from 
which a drunken and unrestrained crew -had thrown the 
straw bedding. It was a fitting ending to a day of mental 
and physical torture. 

Again, the next morning, September 12th, they were put on 
the Cepheus, and went back over the course on which they 
had spent so many miserable hours the day before, only once 
more to meet with disappointment at the end of the journey, 
this time keener because unexpected. : 

Lawyer Reid's mob of clam-diggers had possession of the 
wharf, and would not permit a landing, threatening violence 
if such an attempt was made, and talking. Both Senator 
McPherson and R. M. Thompson argued long and earnestly 
with Reid, but the lawyer was not to be turned from his 
despicable course to keep these people off Fire Island. 
They then appealed to the mob, begging that the women, 
one or two of whom were about to become mothers, and 
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OUTLINE MAP, SHOWING WHERE 


THE CHOLERA IS HELD IN CHECK. 


the children, actually suffering from co ; 
be i to land, but the a only joened eneet ne: 
sé ” ° se EC ng 
tg Go back to Europe,” and jeering again over their 
Islip ought to be proud of its pettifogging Jawve 
brutal mob of baymen that did iis bidding.” td te the 
the men on the Cepheus, who pleaded piteously for np 
the women and children, sao wretch tauntin iy cane 
a loaf at them. os ar 
That night was another of suffering ; 600 of them 
excursion boat large enough for 400, no sleeping shes 
modations, and one small oil stove. Hunger and « ewe : 
most of them wide awake; and those who did ne wt 
the older women and the children, to whom had been de 
the few mattresses sent from shore by the Quarantine faba a 
in charge. The next day—Tuesday, September 13th—for a 
their situation Gesperate; but relief was near x: hand — 
Monday the HARPER’s WEEKLY tug had been ste- sn 
about upper and lower Quarantine and Sandy Hook tg 
and on Tuesday we started for Fire Island. Tt was dang, 
ously rough at the Inlet, but no pilot would come ig 
though I managed to buy the avaricious soul of the skis... 
of a fishing-smack, and we got in. As we steamed a “ 
mob on the wharf was visible, while the Cepheus Jay .} 
not over a hundred yards, with every one of her decks Rl ite 
with the Normannia’s passengers. When we drew». > 
we saluted the exiles, and they cheered us in return. \ 
told them the good news of the dissolution of the ini: 
tion and of the militia being ordered out, and again tix 
cheered and cheered. yore 
Then we steamed up to the wharf and to a fleet of eat-}yont- 
in which were Reid’s clam-diggers. They had heard the 
news, and were beginning to make tracks homeward: ther 
scattered in all directions, and in ten minutes not one 
mained in sight. Now the news of deliverance was vive. 
the passengers officially, and shortly afterwards the Cephe s 
yawl put out with Senator McPherson, R. M. Thompson 
A. M. Palmer, and Mr. Wall, the hotel manager; these were 
the first to land, and a shout from the boat greeted thei: 
first steps on terra firma. An hour afterwards the Cephers 
came to the wharf, with the assistance of the Harprr’s 
WEEKLY tug. As the gang-plank was run up, the band be- 
gan playing ‘‘Hail Columbia,” and the long-suffering pas. 
sengers were delivered from aurance vile. sili 
What a pathetic and joyful scene it was! as the passen- 
gers came out of the boat they formed a procession, marcli 
ing up the long wharf to the hotel, some singing and Jaugh- 
ing, many with tears running down their cheeks, all with 
drawn, anxious faces, the. result of their terrible experience. 
I believe I could write half the paper on my ohservations 
and impressions.- I had intended when I began. iis article 
to confine myself entirely to what I saw in my two days 
about the quarantined, but I became so interested in thi 
subject of their treatment that I have made my observations 
the basis of a protest against such blundering management 
This should be a lesson to the government never to be for 
gotten. If it will result in the proper facilities being afford- 
ed at quarantine, and the management thereof becoming 
Federal, the misery of the Normannia’s first-cabin passev- 
gers, among whom there was not a single case of sickness 
from first to last, will not leave so bitter a remembrance. 
Best of all, let there be a suspension of immigration. 
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IT WON’T HURT ’IM, 
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CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


orkmanship, and Great 
Durability. 
SOLD ON BASY TERMS. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information, 
























170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Pure — Elegant Designs, Superior | 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


BICYCLES mee in demand than ever. 


Our new 30-inch, steel-tube, 
drop-forge, and handsome WYNNEWOOD, furnished 
with eithér N.Y. Belting, Morgan & Wright, or S$. & B. | 
Pueumatit Tire, at $100, is just what you want. Address 


A. M. SCHEFFEY & CO., 92 Reade St., New York. 
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: { [ Styles THE 
; and Sizes 
TU’ 
for 
“D . a” 
laylight 
WINE CO.| _ ™ ~ 
rs” 
ICES: 
D. M. HILDRETH, Vice-President. - oe 
W. W. ALLEN, J. W. DAVIS, $6.00 
‘Treasurer. General Supt. to WHERE AT 
A. J. SWITZER, HARLO HAKES. $65.00. AN TIME, 
Secretary. President. 
POST-OFFICE: 
URBANA, N. Y. 
PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS THE 
Best Natural Sparkling Wine |  supetteats MR Set for Ne 
i : Catalogue, 
PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 3 INCLUDE THE 
ALSO A Barker Shutter, ial 
FULL LINE OF WELL-RIPENED AND PURE Actomnaits Eastman 
Counter 
Sweet Catawba, Dry Catawba, Port, on Roll Holder, Kodak Co. 
Sherry, Clarets, and Brandy Glass Soees Rochester, 
MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROom Grapes. | ___ Attachment. ee. 
» G&S For sale by all leading Wine Dealers | GF 
and Grocers. eas 
— | > 
HAMMONDSPORT, New York. i] re 
[i =e) 
a | 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR <r = 
The Celebrated pose a 
Lid co 
, = == 
a 
| ’ The above iso fac-simile of & box of the only genuirs 
é HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuse as worth): 
| awd {mitations, boxes with other helmets or without our naiue. For 
| . sale everywhere, or send three two cent stamns for large samp ? 
| box, by mall, to the sole agente for United States, Canada aud 
| uexico. Adolf Gohring & Co.,180 Pearl St., N.Y. 
esidence Architecture 
. idence Arc 
Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. a fe eke oe om went” 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sa., N.Y. 
{MPROVED HALL 
or mea ene nek Ltr ha aps 
le. Interchangeable $7.50. hese. Gas oes _ ding trom 0500 
RIFLES$2.00 send stamp for catalogue to mig 
Te =e WATCHES Yup fone BQuewenr 0 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter ARRANTED t -_ 
Co.. 611 Wash. St, Bostun, Mass. W Sterling inrtidinmsmtes. 
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SYRUP of FICS: 





both the method and results 
ON E ENJ oYs when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
jr is pleasant and refresiing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
a ues and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action aud truly beneficial in 
{ts effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
S] bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 


gist Whe may not bave it on hand will procure it 
promprly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


AYER’S PILLS 


constipation, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, 
sick headache. 


THE BEST 


remedy for 

all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 


De Miel's Perfect Health Biscuit 


AN ENGLISH PREPARATION, 

Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients. Deliciously palatable to 
the most refined taste. It is an established fact that 
phosphorus, an important ingredient in the 

snposition of these biscuit, is the essence and centre 
‘iman brain itself, and kindles afresh the fire 
tv from the soles of the feet to the crown of 
vie head, restoring the fullest and most vigorans con- 
(tions of robust health of body and mind, and enriches 


















the blood invigorates the brain, nerves, 1nd muse- 
cles, The digestion is invigorated, appetite in- 
creases, the bowels become regular, sleep calm 


and refreshing, the ips red, eyes bri 

skin cleaner and healthy. ‘They insure ~ 
white teeth, and arrest premature decay, showing 
te action on the organs of nutrition. Are a specific 
= for Fey earns prostration, nervous dys- 
esta. not found at the grocer’s, send 10 cents to 
THE DAKE BAKERY CO., Chicago, 111. 
Sole Manufacturers in the United States), for sam- 
pies free by maii; also testimonials and price-list. 


HARPER’S 


WEEKLY 





Ruszti asszu. 
Ménesi asszu. 


The [lost Effective Tonics. 





DELICIOUS, GUARANTEED PURE 
HUNGARIAN MEDICINAL WINES. 


Highly recommended by | 


all medical authorities 





of America and Europe. 








SAMUEL LENCK, Oedenburg, Hungary. 


(Established 1792.) 


For Sale at all leading Grocers’, Druggists’, and Wine Merchants’. 











Kirk’s Shandon Bells Toilet Soap. 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
An tdeal Complexion Soap. 
For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goode Dealers. or if 
unable to procure this W enderful Seap send 25 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 





JAS. S83. KIRK & CO., Chicago 


oe a 
Sinancial. 
Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies, 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 


Cred it. Letters of Credit, Collec- 


tions made, 


|Brown Brothers & Co., 





ESTERBROOK 


An inal hac hina hia hac i hind ainda harnadidindkahndinkindnda nh tht hpbbhbhpbhbhppbpppneepbes pees 





WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 






sea on reeeipt 91@c.; al 

ments likeBirth Marke, Moles Warts Teae inn 

, tnd Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
se, Superfluous Hair, Pimpies, &c., removed, 


SURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, | 
ee eek 4. id Street, New York City. 
weusuiti “e, at otlice or by letter. Open a.m. to 8 p.m, 
TH "$ MAGNESIA. 
HE GENUINE HENRY’S MAGNESIA. 
ee best of all. Popular in England for more 
held ee years past as an invaluable house- 
Biaviic cine, Sour Stomach (particularly in infants), 
relieved a, 4 Jbstipation, Biliousness, and Heartburn 
oc at once. Especially beneficial to the Gouty. 


wn vel of Druggists. To avoid counterfeits, see 
1c iabel bearsethe name of W. H. Scaterrruin & 


' 
i + wry 





“o-as Wholesale Agents for the United States. 
‘Over- 
comes 
results 


of bad eating; Cures Sick Headache 
restores Complexion 3 cures Con ; 
Send for Free Sample to319W. ith Street Noe Perk Cin, 


Harper's Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, 
ind indexed, will be sent by 


nail to any address on receipt 
f ten cents, 





PENS Sore 


26 JOHN ST., N. Y. 





THE BEST MADE. 








The Baptismal Font of America. By FRANK | 
H. Mason. With 14 Illustrations. | 

) Tiger - en in Mysore. By R. Caton 

) Woopvitte. ith 5 Illustrations by the Author. 

) A. B. Frost. ¥ H. C. Bunner. 

) trations by Mr. 

) ALEXANDER. 

) A Collection of Death-Masks. By Laurence 

Hutton. Part II]. With 17 Illustrations. 

) Education in the West. By President CHARLES 

) F. Tuwina. 

) The Efferati Family. By Tuomas A. JANviER. 

With 6 Illustrations by W. T. Smepvey. } 


» 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


With 7 Illus- 
RosT, and a Portrait by J. W. | 


) 
) 
) AND EDITORIAL. 
) 
) 


Rabb bbAb bbb bbb hbb bbebed bebetbetberhndinhindinchctnelntncdindee 





-. FOR OCTOBER ..-. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


—~ 


Paris Along the Seine. 
With 13 Illustrations. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
LowELL. . 

Columbus. By Professor Dr. S. Ruck. With a 
Copy of the Map used by Columbus in his First 
Voyage. 

The World of Chance. 
Howrtts. Part VIII. 
Jane Field. By Mary E. Witxins. Part VI. 

With 2 Illustrations by W. T. Smevvay. 
Poems by E. A. U. VALENTINE, ARCHIBALD LAmpP- 
MAN, and J. B. Tass. . 


3y THEODORE CHILD 


By James Russe_u 


By Wittiam DEAN 


DEPARTMENTS. 
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AMERICAN FOOTBALL. 


By WALTER Camp. With Thirty- 
one Portraits. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


-A volume which will appeal directly 
to.the players of America’s robust game, 
as well as to the followers of the sport. 
... There are few men so thoroughly 
conversant with the subject as Mr. 
Camp.—J. Y. Zribune. 

The game is described comprehen- 
sively and with admirable clearness.— 
NV. ¥. Sun. 

Is easily the first treatise on that now 
popular game. It isnot only eminently 
readable, even to the tyro, but it con- 
tains suggestions based on such pro- 
found experience in the science of foot- | 
ball that no captain or coach of any | 
first-rate team can afford to miss the 
consideration of them.—M. ¥. Evening 
Post. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


CH The above work will be sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


= it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 


A.N. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Philuda., Pa. 
‘Every one should read this little book.” —A theneum. 





2 FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 
2 Fouranda Halffeet long. Un- 
Mmited variety in stock and to order. 








NOTEWORTHY BOOKS. 


MEN AND EVENTS OF FORTY YEARS. 


By Jostau B. Grinnene. Svo, cloth, $2.50. 


The founder of Grinnell and other Iowa towns, and 


| of lowa College, State Senator, and Member of Con- 
; gress, Mr. Grinnell is a rare example of the best ele- 


ments of American life. 
“Tt will stand as a vivid panoramic portrayal of the 
genesis of the West.’’—Golden Ru/e, Boston 


LEADERS OF THOUCHT IN THE MOD- 
ERN CHURCH. By Reven Tuomas, D.D. 
12mo, $1.00. 








| 


Character -studies of Jonathan Edwards, William | 


Ellery Channing, Thomas Chalmers, Frederick D. 
Maurice, Johu Heury Newman, Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson, Emanuel Swedenborg, and Horace Bushnell. 

“They may be termed spiritual photographs."— 
Christian Union, New York. 


THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. By 
Horatio O. Lapp, A.M. Svo, fully illustrated, 
$1.50. 


“The most accurate history of-+he territory that has 
ever been published.”—The Nation 


THE STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. | 


“Story of the States” Series. By Epwarp Ev- 
rreetr Hare. S8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


“This isin Dr. Hale’s best vein. It is real history, 
for it reveals the spirit of the people.” —Jnter-Ocean. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY: The Story of His 
Life Written in His Letters. By Joun 
Dennis. _12mo, $2.25. 





“Mr. Dennis is to be congratulated without reserve | 
on having achieved the aim he set before him—that | 


of giving an outline portrait of a yreat and good 
man.”—London Spectator. 


-D.LOTHROP CO., Pubs., BOSTON. 


¢¢ ? MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 


Bubier's Popular Electrician. |G, 


An illustrated monthly journal for the amateur, experi- 
menter, and public. BUBIER PUB. CO., Lynn, Mass. 









American Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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THE BEST FIELD FOR 


Banxenrs, No. 59 Watt Street. 
0 REGO In the United States. 

Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in pr>portion to its size. Wholesale trade, 
1891, $138,127 ,00u; . ing a, ee hy Buildings 
now under construction, 83,864 ,000.00. e have a pian 
for the employment of capital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of @25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
fomactiqhty profitable. Send for full information and 
Bankers’ references. Eugene D. White & Co., Portiand, Or 


GS UARANTEED! 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 2er'ne2 


We guarantee both principal 

on productive real estate yearly increasing in value on 
a conservative basis, and only after personal examina- 
tion by us. Interest payable in New York Exchange. 
We invite correspondence. Very highest references. 
PUGET SOUND LOAN, TRUST & BANKING CO. 
Wald Up Capital, $125. 000. ) New Whatcom, Was 











ay: 
able semi-annually by draft on New York 
Personal attention given to all loans. 

H hest references. Address 

FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


| 107 NET creer, Montesa ~ 





A | INVESTMENTS 
bearing liberal interest. 

Rs! ) GE ANS onimproved prog: 
- y N. 


wy. Principal and interest payable in gold 
Y. draft. Agente Wanted, Se particulars to 
Farmers Loan & Savings Co., Minneapolis, Mina. 
ACOMA®:::'x. Choice investments made fornon- 
residents; 26to 100 percent. can be realized 
within next year. L~ts from $100 and acreage fromm 610 





upwards. Improved property rented now for 10 per 
cent. ides the increase in city and country properties. 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Write E. F. Russell & Co. , Tacoma, Wash. 


07 FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS! security 0 
9%, perfect. Personal attention given. Highest ref- 10 h 


erences. L, C. Crossman, Salt Lake City,Utab. 





Sa nn eS 
LATEST 
IMPROVED 
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STEEL FAMILY RANGE: 


Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout: the country. 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COC., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1864. Paid up Capital $500,000, 
Write for Cook Book—issued free. 


Bample bed; elther % 
CAMPAIGN BADGES. see oe eo 





“INDEPENDENT” STYLO AND FOUNTAIN PENS. 





FOUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, fitted with No. 3 Gold Pen, $2.50. 


STYLO PENS, $1.00 and up. 


AGENTS WANTED. J.C. a Co., 106 and 108 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
35 


FOUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, gold bands, fitted with No. 3 Gold Pen, $3.00. 


FOUNTAIN PENS, $1-50 and up. (Cut shows exact size of Pen and Holder.) 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
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Uncie AARON (during his first evening in New York). 
Them four there 


up a bit, 


hev ben burnin’ like sixty fer 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


from which the excess of | 
oil has been removed, 

Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ev everywhere. 





Armour’s 
Extract. 


An expert cook says; ‘‘All Salads based 
on Meat, Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are much 
improved by the addition of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, first diluted in a little 
boiling water.’’ There are many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send address; 
mailed free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


“Henry, whar do you buy yer candles? | 
20 minnits, and I don’t see’s they’ve shortened | 
I want ter git some ter take back hum.” 


WEEKLY 


To Insure Pure Food. 


The purest, lightest, sweetest, and therefore 
most appetizing and wholesome bread, biscuit, 
rolls, muffins, cakes, crusts, etc., are assured with 
the use of the Royal Baking Powder. 


The New York State Analyst says : 
Powder is superior to any other which I have examined. It is 
unequaled for purity, strength and wholesomeness,” 


‘*The Royal Baking 





The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


Ss. S. WERRBA, FULDA, a KAISER WILHELM If., from New York : 
Gibraltar and Genoa, 


oO 


Oct. 1, Oct. 15, Oct. 22, Nov. 5, Nov. 12, Nov. 26. 


8. S. EMS for Palermo aud Naples, Nov. 29. 


S. S. EMIS for Alexandria, Egypt, Jan. 3, 1-93. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling s Green, NEW YORK, 








FOR 40 DAYS 


» from date of this publica- 








tion we will sell direct to 
consumers, our new 


ES & ONGHNS 


at 1/ 2 price, 











The African Kola Plant, 

Asth ma discovered in Congo, West 
gee is Nature’s~ Sure 

Cure for Asthma. Cure uaranteed or No 
ay. Export Office, 1164 Broadway . 
For Trial Case, FREE by Mail, address 
KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine St. ;Cincinnati, Ohio. 


} 
} 
are used in its preparation. It has | having created too Bearing the author 
. .: > > gtr 4 large a stock to carry ized signature of e 
more than. thrce times the strength of P through these dull Sustun ven thie, 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot | 4 —_ a par- the great chemist, 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more Piano&0.Co has the odor of roast-beef gravy, fine flavor, dis- 
economical, costing less than one cent Beethoven Piano solves clearly in water, and assimilates with the 








EXTRACT OF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disngree- 
able odor aud unpleasant flavor, but the , genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


finest and simplest cookery. 


FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 














“EARL & WILSON'S 
LINEN 


- COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST.IN THE WORLD 





W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


Obstinacy is becoming in 


Harper’s Ponniain Square Library. 


a mule; but a man ought to | j 
LATEST ISSUES: 
reason. Consider that Amer- ¢/ sail) No. ali 
ican brains and machinery | 725- is <i ua Her A saga Day. A | 715. Mrs. Dines's Jewels. A Mid-Avianti 
7 Novel. sy ALAN MUIR. 50 cents. . anc iy WLC RK SSE ll- 
having mc ide a good thing, | “ip d Cor ce ped ee a a 


724. A Man’s Conscience 


O , > oO eae 
Constable Ks - Avni Nacannise, 


| 723. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, &c. 
AUTUMN STYLES By WALTER BESANT. 50 ce 


A Novel. By 


will better it. An ex ample Illustrated. 50 


is the new, perfected guzck- 
wending Waterbury watch. 


14. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 


By PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents. 


713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 


‘~ x : 5 ts. lamy’s World. By Conkap Wil- 
Gold-filled and coin-silver ae ca al Translated by AI ARY J. SAF- 
ae ; é 722. A Transplanted Rose. By Mrs. Joun Gace cael’ onl Q F 
cases make it rich and ele- SHERWOOD, 50 cents. ere, eee 
gant. It is stem-se ‘inds ” 712. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the Aw 
> t et, winds VELOURS ECOSS IS, ate Charge for France, &c. By Joun thor of ** Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 cents 
in a few seconds; a perfect = HEARD, Jun. ‘Two Illustrations. 50 i. El \ Novel. By E. McQuzzs Gi “a 
. Z | ‘ents. re sa. A Novel, yh. MCQUEE? KAY. 
time-keeper; and still a low- OMBRE VELOUTINE, a , 50 cents. ' 
‘ SILK AND WOOL JACQUARD, 720. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paci a 
priced watch. Kade wanna nan et CUSHING. 50 cents. 710. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. }y 
What more can you ask ? DIAGONALS, CHEVIOTS, | "71g. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, &c. By alert lcesasie lew ceed 
Your Jeweller sells it and will show it. § SCOTCH PLAIDS, HOWARD SEELY. Illustrated. 50 cents. | 709. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A dul 
> . Y Ck . 
: New Fabrics and Combinations, 718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. (‘inns i, 
j EMBROIDERED ROBES By THoMAs A. PINKERTON. 50 cents, | 708. Judith Trachtenberg. A Nove!. by 
LADIES’ CLOTHS. ae oa Karu Emit. Franzos,  Transla'’! 


717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By MINA (Mrs.)} L.P. and C.T.Lewis. 40 cent: 
E. BURTON. 50 cents. 


DP, > ) | 707. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
e Droadeovat AS 1 ou St. | 716. The Baroness. A Novel. By Frances Stories. By THomAs A, Jan\iik 
< M. PEARD. 50 cents. ‘ 


Illustrated. 50 cents. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris ExPosiTION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
sore eves use UT. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 








NEW YORK CITY. 


THIS INE 








PustisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CB The aboz for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & Brow!!! 
postage praren to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the fr 









—— Is Manufactured by — 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS & HARPER CO. 


works are 

















Best and purest sparkling | 
Table Water in the world. 
A comfort to dyspeptics, 
_and a boon to bon-vivants. 


a Combining it with Jamaica 
Ginger, we make Ginger 
Champagne, a_ pleasant 





line, ah. Kee ins calla ALR 





Grocers and Druggists. beverage and a tonic. = = 
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